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THE CORNPLANTER GRANT 
IN WARREN COUNTY’ 


BY MERLE H. DEARDORFF 


N THE Upper Allegheny in Warren County, near the New 
() York state line, there are today two state-erected monuments 
to Indians. One is a marble shaft set up many years ago as the 
state’s tribute to Cornplanter, one of the greatest of his race; the other 
is a tract of land given to him and his heirs forever — all that is left to 
his people for a place they can call their own in Pennsylvania. Some forty 
of his descendants, all Senecas, still live there in our last remaining In- 
dian settlement. 

Neither monument is very impressive to the casual eye. What import- 
ance the place has arises out of the reasons for its being where it is, who 
lived there, and what happened there. For the last fifty years of its ef- 
fective life, Seneca, and hence much of Iroquois, policy in the Alie- 
gheny Valley was administered from this spot or near it; and here was 


? out of national disaster, which is still the 


born the “new revelation,’ 
religion of a large part of the Iroquois today, wherever they are. 

Morgan’s classic picture of the original League of the Iroquois as a 
longhouse, sheltering a happy family of five nations and organized to 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 29, 
1940. Mr. Deardorff is vice president of the Warren Bank and Trust Company, Warren, 
Pennsylvania, and chairman of the Cornplanter Indian Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies. — Ed. 
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“secure universal peace and welfare among men by recognition and 
enforcement of the forms of civil government,” may be a pathetic fal- 
lacy; but it is a picture. The Mohawk eastern door of the longhouse 
was on the Hudson; the western, at the Lakes. Inside the latter, near 
the Genesee banks, sat the Senecas, whose job it was to keep slippery 
the elm-bark threshold so that foes might fall down on it. In the mid- 
dle, about Syracuse, the Onondagas tended the central council fire. 
Oneidas and Cayugas took places respectively to the east and to the 
west of the Onondagas. 

It need not surprise us that the federal ideal of the League was never 
perfectly realized in practice at any time amongst the Iroquois, any 
more than it has been amongst ourselves. As with our own states, these 
peoples were drawn together for the strength that union could give in 
the service of self-interest. Each of the Five Nations reserved to itself 
in the beginning almost complete autonomy in local affairs and at times 
went its own way. The Mohawks and Oneidas were closest to the Brit- 
ish and Dutch, and they eventually became so dependent that they were 
mere tools of anti-French policy. The Senecas, on the other hand, faced 
the rest of a hostile continent pretty much on their own and had to con- 
duct themselves accordingly. They could not, as did the Mohawks, flee 
to the shelter of Mount Johnson at every forest rumor, driving Sir 
William to a distraction that he could not show them but that he con- 
fided to his letters. 

Even a single nation did not always act as one. When the British took 
over Fort Niagara in Seneca country, those living near-by could well 
afford to become as British as the Mohawks. But their brethren, several 
hundred miles away down the Allegheny and on the Ohio, where the 
British-French conflict was still undetermined, could not be so certain 
as to where their interests lay. They had to guess right or perish. 

The white man came to this country wanting gold, fish, and furs. 
Of the first there proved to be none; of the second, a great plenty for 
the taking, without reference to the aborigines; but for the third com- 
modity, French, Dutch, and English were largely dependent on the 
Indians in one way or another. So it is that, if one must over-simplify 
the really very complex story of Indian-white relations from the earliest 


times, it can best be resolved in terms of the fur trade. 
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The French, headquartered at Quebec and Montreal, were first to 
realize their opportunities in the back-country, sending hucksters far 
north and west to collect the furs where they were, paying for them 
first in gauds and then — as the producers learned what was going on 
in the world — with the standard currency of the Indian trade: cloth, 
utensils, powder, guns, and rum. In French hands the business was 
government-sponsored and controlled, and at one time or another it 
employed most of the modern techniques of price-fixing, subsidies, and 
even of “ploughing under” the surplus by burnings, under official eye, 
of thousands of skins in times of market-glut. 

With the Dutch and the English the pattern was different. By offer- 
ing cheaper goods in greater variety they induced the Indians to come to 
their main posts, only latterly further west than Albany. True, many 
Dutch and English traders went about amongst the Indians, but they 
were generally a hard lot and were regarded by the more responsible in 
the trade — even by the Indians themselves — as more of a liability than 
an asset to the business. Except as they occasionally served as spies or 
messengers, they seldom had official status or protection in New York. 
That colony’s policy counted on the Indians themselves to act as middle- 
men; and the Iroquois lay naturally to hand and eager to serve this 
purpose. 

The Iroquois bestrode a country whose central position and unique 
system of lakes and rivers made it a natural gateway to the interior, 
through which went rum, powder, and strouds to the Ottawas, Miamis, 
and other “far Indians” in the fur country, and by which came back the 
beaver and deerskins to pay for them. New York itself was poor in furs. 
Its crop had been reaped early. In 1671 it was remarked that scarce a 
single beaver remained there. Without goods of their own to exchange 
for what contact with the white man had made necessities for their 
existence, the occupants of this key position had to choose whether to 
move, starve, or control the trade they themselves could not originate. 

One does not have to assume that the Iroquois were naturally smarter, 
fiercer, or stronger than the other Indians about them to account for 
their role in the years between 1600 and 1800. Their virtues were 
mothered by their necessities. It seems possible, in the light of recent 
knowledge, that the formation of the League itself grew out of the 
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compulsions laid upon these nations by their position. The fact that they 
occupied territory between the English market headquartered at Albany 
and the producers of raw materials determined the alliance between the 
British and the Iroquois which John Fiske called “the pivotal fact” in 
our history. The French and the French-controlled Indians were com- 
petitors of both. Until 1763, when France finally retired from the field, 
the vital question for all concerned was: Shall the furs go to Albany or 
to Montreal? 

To control the western and southern fur trade the Iroquois had first 
to establish their hegemony over neighboring Indians who were as 
anxious to buy at wholesale as are we, and did not immediately see the 
advantage of doing business through a middleman. They were inclined 
to go around the Iroquois to deal directly with the French or with the 
English colonies to the south. So the Iroquois had to “enlighten” them. 


More than a hundred years of wars and shotgun alliances were neces- 


sary fully to establish Iroquoian protective custody and to extend the 
League’s more or less real authority wherever the trade sought an outlet 
through the more northerly colonies. 

About the middle 1600’s it became necessary to “enlighten” the 
Eries, the Andastes and other tribes living south of the Lake Erie shores 
and in the Allegheny Valley. The major part of the job, as usual, fell to 
the Senecas who were executors of Iroquois policy in these parts. At the 
successful conclusion of this war the Senecas let themselves in for at least 
three important changes. First, since the conquered were also of Iro- 
quoian stock, the captives were easily assimilated; but in the process 
Seneca internal clan organization was modified. Second, large Seneca 
contingents moved from the old locations into western New York and 
the Allegheny Valley to hold the conquered in check. Third, the Senecas 
assumed a new responsibility. The span of the western gate widened to 
north and south. Their and the League’s policy for the valley was “no 
permanent settlements, either white or red.” Seneca outposts in charge 
of “regents” or “border barons” appeared farther and farther down the 
valley, where the first white traders from Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
such as Le Tort, Weiser, and Croghan, met them. Wandering bands 
of dispossessed Delawares, Shawnees, Mahicans, and others sought and 
got permission to settle temporarily in designated spots, but always under 
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watchful Seneca eyes. White traders, French and English, were wel- 
comed. Allegheny River Senecas worked on the Joncaires’ Niagara por- 
tage concession, and helped French expeditions over the “‘:.ogsback” into 
Lake Chautauqua. When the rum or the powder got too bad, delega- 
tions of Senecas from Buckaloons (now Irvine, Warren County) went 
to Philadelphia to protest. 

Then in 1749 something happened that eventually transformed this 
relatively bloodless commercial contest into the first of all world wars. 
When Céloron, at the site of Warren, first openly claimed for the 
French King all of the Ohio and Allegheny valleys, the watchful Indians 
recognized the significance of what they saw. The lust for trade had 
turned into a lust for land, so as once and for all to master the trade. 
One may be sure that council fires burned long in the restless forest and 
that red brows knitted hard over their new problem. Here was an open 
challenge to Indian policy for this valley: ““No permanent occupation.” 
Characteristically, the Indians waited to see what would happen. It was 
sixteen months after the event before a Cayuga chief finally delivered to 
Sir William Johnson one of Céloron’s plates and so made real to him 
what had before been only rumor. 

In the contest that followed, the Indians’ position was described by 
one of them as that of a “piece of cloth between two blades of a shears.” 
Peter Wraxall, Johnson’s secretary for Indian affairs, who ought to 
know, said that “to preserve the Ballance between us & the French is 
the great ruling Principle of the Modern Indian Politics. I believe their 
Affections are in our Favour, but their Fears are on the French side ... 
Thus while the Indians promise us fair & even mean it, the French over- 
awe them from acting up to their Inclinations.” 

Successive setbacks to the British cause, such as Washington’s and 
Braddock’s defeats, caused all but the most subservient of Johnson’s 
Mohawks to stop, look, and listen. Much as they liked the English, the 
Iroquois did not want to bet on the wrong horse. 

With the final defeat of the French at Quebec and their retirement 
from the country after the peace of 1763, the Indian’s “shears” had be- 


come a single British blade aimed straight at the red man’s heart. The 


Allegheny River Senecas under Guyasuta joined with the western In- 
dians under Pontiac in a desperate, nearly successful, attempt to exter- 
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minate the British and the Americans. After their failure, the Senecas 
retired up the Allegheny, to await hopefully another contest between 
claimants to their lands where they might find something to their own 
advantage in the distress of the contestants. 

In 1775 the Allegheny Senecas were settled in “towns” strung along 
the river banks for some forty-five or more miles, from the “lower 
town” on the present Grant, above Warren, to Olean, New York. 
Here, in well-organized communities and on the flats above and below 
them, they raised their crops and kept their eyes on small bands of Dela- 
wares and Shawnees settled at Buckaloons, Tidioute, Hickory Town, 
Tionesta, and over on French Creek. 

For the most part, during the Revolution, they took direction — as 
did the New York Senecas — from the British commanders at Fort 
Niagara and their appointed representatives amongst the Indians. ‘They 
were effective at Oriskany, Cherry Valley, and Wyoming, led by the 
Mohawk, Brant, and by their own chief warrior, Sayenqueraghta. But 
they had special problems of their own in another direction, involving 
the settlements around Fort Pitt; and they were, indeed, a sore trial to 
the commanders of the Western Department there. Something could be 
done about Delawares and Wyandots, but these canoe-loads of naked 
warriors, who came up from the Allegheny at night, struck, and ran, 
were harder to handle. 

Finally, on August 11, 1779, when Sullivan was driving against the 
main League towns near Elmira, Colonel Brodhead left Fort Pitt with 
605 soldiers and some Delawares and headed for the Seneca and Munsee 
towns on the Upper Allegheny. He had a brush or two with Indians on 
the way up, left the river at Warren, crossed the Scandia ridge, and 
came down on the Seneca town at the Grant. He said that for three 
days his troops burned the houses and destroyed the corn, as fine as any 
the colonel had ever seen. His report to Washington claims a perfect 
score for the expedition. 

The Indian story is different. They say that Farmers Brother, Gov- 
ernor Blacksnake, and Cornplanter were elsewhere with their men, 


and that the women, children, and old men had fled to Cornplanter 
Peak across the Allegheny from Jennesadaga. In the night they de- 
scended on Brodhead’s advance guard and killed six, whose graves on 
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the Grant the Cornplanters of today still show. Farther up-river, at 
Jimersontown, just south of Salamanca, the Indians surrounded the ad- 
vance party, who entrenched themselves. Twelve soldiers were killed 
and buried there. At this point there are still unmistakable signs on the 
ground of a circular earthwork. Brodhead’s account of his trip is detailed 
until he left Warren. After that no one has been able to determine 
where he went and what he did besides burning towns and crops. Some 
students think he may have made Olean Point, much farthur up the 
river, but the Indians say, ““No,” and it is most unlikely he went so far. 
A little judicious digging would help settle the point. 

Somewhere in this hullabaloo a young half-breed was gathering battle 
scars in behalf of the British and his own people. Born about 1740 at 
Conawaugus, New York, of the temporary union of an Albany Dutch 
Indian trader, John Abeel, and a Seneca woman, he inherited the best 
of both white and Indian blood. 

Although Cornplanter (or Gy-ant-wa-kia) was half white, he was 
all Indian. As a young man just married he had gone to his white father 


to ask for “‘a kettle and a gun.”” He was turned away with neither. From 


that time on he lived and thought as an Indian. Apparently he could 
neither read nor write and if he knew English he concealed the fact. 
If we remember him for the help he gave the whites, it is because he 
considered it the only way to help the Indians. 

He emerged from the Revolution a principal war chief of the Senecas. 
At a post-war Fort Pitt council he learned for the first time that the 
British, contrary to their solemn promises, had abandoned their Indian 
allies to the colonists, and from that time on he threw in his lot with the 
new country, believing that his people’s wisest course lay in making the 
best possible terms with it. 

This policy was neither easy nor popular. Always there was a strong 
element in opposition, led by such bitter-enders as Red Jacket. Outlaw 
whites made his course harder by murdering his people and plundering 
his camps. This could be borne; but the government-countenanced In- 
dian land swindles of the early 1800’s were harder to explain away. 
Often he doubted the wisdom of his own course. 

If his Senecas had thrown in entirely with the other Indians who 
through the post-Revolutionary period defeated one government force 
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after another, the story of these parts might be quite different. But he 
held most of his unhappy Senecas in check. At the numerous treaties 
where Pennsylvania and the federal government acquired Indian land 
titles, he was usually present, either as chief spokesman for his people or 
to help persuade others, often over furious opposition from other chiefs 
and sachems. At the request of Washington he used his influence with 
the Ohio and Michigan Indians to persuade them to peace; but it took 
Wayne’s bloody work at the battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794 to con- 
vince them that Cornplanter had been right, and to quiet this frontier. 
If a statesman is one who unites in himself the vision of a prophet, 
the persuasive powers of a politician, and the force of a leader, Corn- 
planter fits the specifications as do few other Indians. He was in a way 
the Marshal Petain of his day, and for nearly fifty years his town of 
Jennesadaga on the Cornplanter Grant was his Vichy, so to speak. 
After the treaty of Fort Harmar near Marietta, Ohio, in 1789, at 
which Indian titles to the Erie Triangle were acquired with Cornplant- 
er’s help, General Richard Butler, one of the commissioners, wrote to 
President Mifflin of the Pennsylvania Supreme Executive Council sug- 
gesting a gift of 1,000 to 1,500 acres to the Seneca chief in recognition 
of his service and “‘to fix his attachment to the State.” In February the 
Ohio Company of Associates had ordered a tract one mile square set 
aside at Marietta for Cornplanter, and this may have suggested the idea. 
The Indian story is that the commissioners at Fort Harmar had re- 
served for the chief a tract of 640 acres there and had given him a 
warrant for it, but that on his way home the “deed” was stolen from 
him. Within the last week (October, 1940), one of the Cornplanter 
heirs drew a map of Marietta on a piece of board to show exactly where 
this tract lies today, with the existing markers that bound it. For many 
years the heirs have tried to get it back, an attempt recently temporarily 


abandoned. Cornplanter in his own time employed Hugh Brackenridge 


to recover it for him. 

Whatever the truth of this story, on March 24, 1789, the Council 
considered General Butler’s recommendation and sent it on to the As- 
sembly which passed a resolution the same day asking the Council to 
have 1,500 acres “in this tract or country on Lake Erie” surveyed to 
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Cornplanter. But Pennsylvania was in the throes of framing a new 
constitution, and the matter went over. 

In May, 1790, the Six Nations protested to Pennsylvania that bad 
white people plundered their camps. On the tenth, President Mifflin 
wrote to Cornplanter inviting him and two fellow-chiefs, Halftown and 
New Arrow, to Philadelphia in September to lay their complaints before 
the Assembly. As Cornplanter was starting, four drunken white men 
killed two of his Senecas at a tavern on Pine Creek. Word was sent at 
once by other whites to the Council, and for the next few months its 
activity in this matter was the Council’s main business, evidencing the 
respect in which the still powerful Senecas were held. Rewards were 
offered for the murderers; presents of money were sent to the families 
of the Indians; and one emissary after another went out to labor with 
them. Even President Washington took a hand and sent Colonel Timo- 
thy Pickering to represent the federal government in the matter. 


Cornplanter played his usual role of peacemaker, and he did not get 
away from home until late in September. He and five others arrived in 
Philadelphia on October 22, 1790, bearing letters of the most flattering 


character from Hugh Brackenridge, Robert Galbraith of Greensburg, 
and General John Wilkins, Jr. 

It was not his first trip to Philadelphia. He must have recalled with 
special pleasure the visit of 1786 when the infant society of the Sons of 
St. Tammany had lionized him, escorting him from the Indian Queen 
Hotel to their Wigwam on the Schuykill’s banks, where, to the tune of 
thirteen cannon-salutes and huzzas from the two thousand assembled, 
Cornplanter and the senior Tammany sachem had exchanged courtesies 
and speeches. At its annual meeting several weeks later Miss Eliza Phile 
had presented the society with a portrait of Cornplanter, “taken from the 
life,” to commemorate the visit. A toast had been drunk to “Our Broth- 
er Iontonkque or the Corn Plant”; and the second in rank of Tam- 
many’s thirteen sachems had been invested with a gorget of office 
bearing Iontonkque’s name, thus establishing him as a patron saint of 
the society next below their eponym. 

Cornplanter addressed the Council on October 23, 1790, and asked 
for time in which to prepare a real speech. On the twenty-ninth he 
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made it, laying out in orderly Indian fashion his grievances and sug- 
gestions one by one, concluding with a request that the lands about 
Buckaloons be given to his friend and interpreter, Joseph Nicholson. The 
Council replied the next day; provided for new coats and presents; and 
rather hoped the Indians would be on their way. But one of the party, 
Chief Great Tree, got himself wounded somehow and a Dr. Jones 
certified to the Council on November 5 that the chief could not travel, 
so the whole party stayed over to await the arrival of President Wash- 
ington in Philadelphia, the new national capital. On December 29, there 
was an exchange of speeches between Cornplanter and Washington, 
and the latter’s is still remembered by the Senecas because in it Wash- 
ington promised them access to the courts and federal protection in their 
land dealings. 

During this period Cornplanter asked about his promised lands, indi- 
cating that he would prefer three tracts on the Allegheny to the 1,500 
acres in the Erie Triangle. Mifflin told him that, inasmuch as the state 
government was about to be changed under the new constitution, the 
matter had best wait until the new officials took office in December. 

On January 22, 1791, Mifflin, now governor, recommended to the 
new Legislature the gift of the three tracts requested by Cornplanter in 
lieu of the 1,500 acres in the Erie Triangle. An act was accordingly 


passed on January 29, approved on February 1, and on the third Gov- 


ernor Mifflin directed a survey of the lands so designated. 

One of these tracts was to include 600 acres on the Allegheny around 
Cornplanter’s main town of “Jenuch Shadega” and two near-by islands 
in the river — the present Cornplanter Grant; 600 acres on the Alle- 
gheny’s west bank, including a Delaware town, “by the Senecas called 


? now in Forest County just below West Hickory; and 


Conenugaya,’ 
300 acres on Oil Creek, including an oil spring, the present business 
section of Oil City. 

Each of these tracts has an interesting history, and that of the last two 
is so confused as to justify, for once, an exact statement about them 
based on the original records in the Land Office at Harrisburg and in the 
several county courts. 


On July 2, 1795, Cornplanter met Alexander McDowell, the dis- 
trict surveyor, at the Oil City tract. There “The Gift” (303 acres 87 
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perches with the usual allowances) was surveyed. On the fourth, the 
Forest County tract (613 acres 142 perches) was laid out and named 
“Richland.” On the ninth was surveyed “Liberality Island” (66 acres 
51 perches); on the tenth “Donation Island” (53 acres 67 perches) ; 
and on the twelfth, “Planters Field” (660 acres 45 perches), which, 
with the two islands, is today the Cornplanter Grant. All were returned 
on March 9, 1796. Patents for all but “Richland,” the Forest County 
tract, were made to Cornplanter on March 16, 1796. 

“Richland” never was patented to Cornplanter. By deed dated July 
2, 1795, two days before it was surveyed, he had sold the tract to Gen- 
eral John Wilkins, Jr., to whom a patent was issued on May 18, 1796. 
Because this tract was at the time in Allegheny County, then in Venango 
County, and included in Forest County only in 1866, it has been diffi- 
cult to trace. In fact, after prolonged search by a number of interested 
persons, it has been determined only recently to be the land now in- 
cluded in the farm of Mr. George L. King, about three miles below 
West Hickory. This is important because it fixes the location of Hickory 
Town at this period. Anyone who has tried to nail down this elusive and 
often-mentioned settlement from contemporary maps and travelers’ 
diaries knows that Hickory Town has been a hard bird to catch. “Rich- 
land” became a source of further confusion when another patent for 
this tract was issued on August 1, 1865, to Cornelius Curtiss of Camden, 
New Jersey, a speculator, on the application of C. Heydrick. “Richland” 
was still in Venango County at the time; and a great many tears have 
been shed by sentimentalists over this robbery of the poor Indians by a 
“city slicker.” As a matter of fact, neither Cornplanter nor his heirs ever 
claimed this tract; and the Indians know nothing about it. If we have 
tears to shed, we might prepare to shed them now for Curtiss who was 
haled into the Crawford County court the next year and stripped of 
everything he had on a levy of over a quarter of a million dollars. It is 
known that General John Wilkins farmed the place, for in 1798 the 
Philadelphia Quakers bought a yoke of oxen and a cow from him for 


their three young missionaries working amongst the Senecas — and the 


cow proved so old that she was not worth driving up the river. 
A tale hangs by “The Gift” at Oil City, too — a tale not yet finally 
told, because the Cornplanter heirs are still trying to get it back. 
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On May 29, 1818, Cornplanter sold “The Gift” to William Con- 
nelly of Venango County and William Kinnear of Centre County, as 
tenants in common, for $2,120. It appears that only $250 of this was 
in cash; and the Indian claim is now and has always been that counter- 
feit money was paid. Whether this is true or not, something happened, 
because on October 24, 1818, William Connelly quit-claimed his un- 
divided half back to Cornplanter for “‘one-half the $250 the considera- 
tion money to him in hand paid and the further payment of $75 good 
and lawful money of Pennsylvania.” Since both Connelly and Kinnear 
were men of reputation, it seems more likely that the payment to Corn- 
planter was in some one of the many depreciated currencies then afloat, 
which the emphasis on “good and lawful money of Pennsylvania” in the 
second deed seems to support. At any rate, Cornplanter and Kinnear 
appeared to be partners. But that was not the way it worked out. Ap- 
parently Cornplanter did not pay Connelly all the $225 he owed him 
and the sheriff sold out his interest on Connelly’s judgment, delivering 
a deed to Alexander McCalmont, the buyer, on November 22, 1819. 
But Kinnear still owed Cornplanter for the half he had bought and 


judgment was recovered against Kinnear in favor of Cornplanter. This 


judgment was transferred to Warren County after its organization in 
1819, and on December 5, 1828, a jury there again found for Corn- 
planter and judgment against Kinnear was again awarded. The judg- 
ment was last revived by Cornplanter’s administrator at No. 53 June 
Term 1837, Warren County. An Indian never forgets. The Corn- 
planter heirs remembered their claim to this tract, now become the busi- 
ness section of Oil City, and pursued it. 

Agitation continued until May 5, 1897, when the Pennsylvania 
Legislature directed the attorney general to inquire into the matter. He 
did; and on the twenty-first reported back that only the courts could 
determine it. On the same day, at the Presbyterian Church on the 
Grant, all the heirs assembled in person or by proxy, signed a contract 
with Hargest & Hargest, attorneys of Harrisburg, to prosecute the claim. 
I have not learned what, if anything, they did. 

However, by an Act of May 29, 1908, Congress specifically gave 
the Cornplanter heirs the right to bring actions in the circuit courts of 
the United States to recover possession of lands or to quiet titles. I have 
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not been able to find that any action has been brought under this; but 
I am confident that, if and when the Cornplanter heirs get their finan- 
cial wind, Oil City will be theirs, or they will know the reason why. 

The third tract is the present Cornplanter Grant in Warren County, 
which is now the permanent home of only about forty of the Cornplanter 
heirs living there near their Seneca friends and relatives on the Allegany 
Reservation just over the New York state line. There are, however, 
nearly 550 persons with an interest in this property, whose legal status 
is most peculiar. The patent issued to Cornplanter, and his heirs and 
assigns, was like all others and conveyed the same title, except that he 
was not required to perfect it by settlement or payment. However, when 
Warren County was organized in 1819 for judicial purposes, taxes 
were assessed against the Grant and on one occasion the sheriff went to 
collect. He was received in silence in Cornplanter’s house. Around the 
walls stood thirty of the chief’s young men, each with a rifle. No word 
was said; but the sheriff was a smart man and could take a hint. The 
annoyance continued and notes were extracted from the chief which he 
probably thought settled the matter. When he learned that they only 
made it worse, he appealed once more to his old friend the governor of 
Pennsylvania. The response was handsome. Under date of April 2, 
1822, the Legislature directed the state treasurer to pay the tax notes 
and all taxes due; exempted the Grant from any kind of taxes so long 
as Cornplanter or his heirs held it; provided heavy penalties for trespass 
on the property; and authorized the appointment of commissioners to 
interview the old chief and explain the objects of the act. Qn the sixth 
day of July, the chief met the state commissioners at Warren and de- 
livered himself of a really good speech—the most eloquent that 


Warren County has ever heard, I am sure. 


Cornplanter died on February 18, 1836, and letters of administration 
were issued on May 29, 1837, to Robert Falconer. On August 31, the 
heirs petitioned the Warren County Orphans Court for a partition of 
the Grant, and an inquest was awarded. What became of it, I do not 
know. Perhaps the court, on consideration, decided then what it for- 
mally determined later — that it had no jurisdiction. ’ “ie heirs then 
living sold and leased parts of it as though it had been divided. Maybe 
they had agreed amongst themselves. In any event, the Act of May 16, 
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1871, specifically authorized the Warren County Orphans Court to 
appoint commissioners to make partition on petition of a majority of the 
heirs. Such a petition was forthcoming, and three Quakers were appoint- 
ed commissioners on June 10, 1871. It is said that all the heirs were 
represented at the hearing, held in the schoolhouse on August 21. Allot- 
ments were made, surveyed, and mapped. On December 5 the findings 
were confirmed by the court. By this action the Grant was divided and 
everyone seemed satisfied. 

But the Act of 1871 went further. After partition, the owners were 
permitted to sell only to descendants of Cornplanter or to other Senecas; 
and the Grant was again declared exempt from taxes or from any 
judicial sale except to Senecas. 

This created a peculiar title and an interesting problem, both rather 
thoroughly explored from the state’s standpoint after the death of Marsh 
Pierce, Cornplanter’s grandson, on November 3, 1899. Marsh Pierce 
was in all respects a remarkable man. ‘The Quakers had done well by 
his education. He was a builder by trade, and a forward-looking citizen. 
At his death he left five sons: Gibson, Oakley, Amos, Toppley O’Con- 
nell, and Windsor. On December 7, 1908, Gibson, the oldest, asked 
the Warren County Orphans Court for a partition of the lands amongst 
the five. On February 13, 1909, the other four alleged that Gibson 
was not Marsh’s son, and the case went to trial. The court appointed a 
master to take testimony. He interviewed, through an interpreter, some 
nineteen Indian witnesses, most of them old people. The revelation here 
of ways of actual Indian life in the middle 1800’s makes fascinating 
reading. The judge found Gibson to be Marsh’s son and awarded an 
inquest to make partition. 

But on June 17, 1911, Amos came into court with a motion to stay 
proceedings. He contended that the court lacked jurisdiction because all 


the parties at interest were Indians, not citizens, subject only to the laws 


of the Seneca Nation, whose quasi-independent existence had been recog- 
nized by Congress in 1849; and, besides, that Seneca inheritance is al- 
ways through the mother’s side and white laws do not apply. So the court 
appointed an auditor to consider all this. Over the following years two 
more judges heard the case and all decided that their courts had author- 
ity in the premises, ordering the allotment to proceed. At one point the 
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case went even to the Superior Court. On November 11, 1921, the 
estate property was sold for $900 to Gibson Pierce, at the courthouse 
in Warren. 

At this point an Indian lawyer from the Cattaraugus Reservation 
stepped in and did such a good job that on November 13, 1922 — four- 
teen years after the start —a fourth judge held all proceedings void, 
and decided that his court had no jurisdiction, mainly on the ground 
that he doubted its ability to protect the sheriff of Warren County if the 
Indians resisted him. 

When the federal authorities came to look into this matter in recent 
years, in connection with the proposed Allegheny Reservoir, or “Kinzua 
Dam,” they concluded that “insofar as the United States was and is 


concerned, this (Cornplanter) reservation is individual property over 
which the United States has no jurisdiction.” The basis for this opinion 
is outlined in House Document No. 300, 76 Congress, First Session, 
1939- 

Just where this leaves the Grant legally it is hard to say. But the 
Indians get along fairly well just the same. Starting with the 1871 par- 


tition, they have recognized as heirs all descendants of Chief Cornplant- 
er, whether the descent be through the mothers’ or fathers’ line. But 
one dear old lady rather wishes there were someone to whom she could 
appeal, because she thinks that a line fence in process of erection is on 
her land and she cannot find anyone with authority to stop it. 

The Moravian Zeisberger talked religion with the then chief of the 
Upper Allegheny towns in 1767; and Waterman Baldwin, a teacher, 
and his Bible were there as early as 1791. But educational and mission- 
ary work really started in 1798 with the arrival of three young Quakers 
from Philadelphia, accompanied by older brethren to set them up in 
business. Joel Swayne and Halliday Jackson settled down at Old Town, 
some nine or ten miles above Jennesadaga, where they planned to turn 
warriors into farmers and artisans. Henry Simmons, Jr., stayed at 
Jennesadaga with Cornplanter and took over the departments of morals 
and education. Quakers never proselyte. These tried to make the Indians 
domestic, sober, and industrious by precept and example. 

But the Indians showed a strong curiosity about the Bible, especially 
about stories of the creation, heaven, and hell. They invited young Sim- 
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mons to meet with their men in council where they questioned him 
closely about these things. His previous experience amongst the tame 
Stockbridges had taught. him that Indians have no direct interest in edu- 
cation, since they have no use for it. But, as his job was to school them, 
he shrewdly used these occasions to point out that, if some of them would 
learn to read, they could figure out the answers for themselves. He 
pressed the point until they agreed to let him go to work on some of the 
youngsters. 

His first school was in Cornplanter’s home, and a schoolhouse of sorts 
was built in the latter part of 1798. In bad weather it was full; in good, 
empty. 

Simmons’ Bible stories were getting results, however, even though of 
an unexpected sort. Visions are no novelty amongst the Indians; but the 
current product had a strange look, as it reflected Simmons’ stories fer- 
mented in the Seneca minds. Young men told about trips to a beautiful 
house where they were not allowed to stop. Behind it was another, but 
of a different sort. Indians with twisted faces met them there, and of- 
fered cups of melted lead to drink. When the visitors said, “I can’t drink 
melted lead,” they answered: “Why not? You drink whiskey, don’t 
you?” The dreamers drew the moral and took the pledge. This was 
what Simmons wanted; but somehow he did not like the way it came 
about. 

Cornplanter’s half-brother, Handsome Lake, had been with him for 
some years, a very sick man, worn out by liquor and in bed most of the 
time. Although he bore one of the most honored of Seneca names, 
“Ganio-dai’-io,” no one paid much attention to him. But Handsome 
Lake had kept an ear out for what was going on. 

One day he “passed out.” The neighbors thought he was dead and 
sent for Cornplanter and Simmons. The former was in no hurry to 


come, doubtless thinking it good riddance. Someone felt a littie warmth 


about Handsome Lake’s heart, so it was decided not to bury him at 
once. Some time later — about June 15, 1799— he suddenly sat up 
and called for everyone to come hear his vision to end all visions. 
Simmons, Swayne, and a great crowd assembled. The whole story is 
written down in Simmons’ diaries, just come to light. Handsome Lake 
told how three of the Four Angels appeared to him, each with a differ- 
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ent berry bush. He was directed to eat, with the promise that it he did 
so he would live until these same berries ripened next year. Dr. Arthur 
C. Parker of the Rochester Municipal Museum (whose aunt was one 
of the few Indian teachers at the Grant) has taken down from the lips 
of Edward Cornplanter ““The Code of Handsome Lake,” and the New 
York State Museum has published it in its Education Department Bulle- 
tin No. 530. So I shall not discuss it here. This vision and those that 
followed established Handsome Lake as the prophet of the “new revela- 
tion,” and the Grant as holy ground for his followers. 

The “Code” reminds one of the Koran. It is a disjointed collection 
of several hundred pronouncements made by the prophet at various times 
and set down later by his disciples. Simmons’ influence is very plain; 
although, until the discovery of his diaries, the sources of the “Code” 
had never been identified. It all adds up to an excellent rule of life for 
this people in its emphasis on sobriety, industry, and domesticity trans- 
lated into terms they could understand. Simmons himself recognized 
that Handsome Lake’s teachings were aimed at the same mark as his; 
but their unorthodox and strongly red coloring disturbed him. So in 
1799 he retired to think over what he had started. 

Perhaps half of the Iroquois follow Handsome Lake today. The Cold 
Spring council house, near the Grant, is headquarters for this so-called 
“pagan” element. They do not like that word, though. As Mrs. Alice 
White, who lives by the council house, said not long ago: “We are not 
old-fashion people. The last time the gods spoke to men they spoke to 
Handsome Lake, so we are the new-fashion people.” 

The combined influence of the Quakers and Handsome Lake pro- 
duced such salutary effects as those reported in the manuscript autobiog- 
raphy of John Wrenshall, preserved in the Methodist Collection at the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. Wrenshall was a Pittsburgh 
merchant. Writing about 1803, he reports that the Indians from Jenne- 
sadaga came down usually twice a year with furs, moccasins, deer hams, 
bearskins, and tallow, to trade with him. Wrenshall considered them 
“equal to the white people by nature, in point of integrity, and possessed 
as many virtues.” They refused treats of liquor, so he gave them sugar 
and water, which they “took in great plenty.” 

The Quakers built mills and introduced fences and farm implements. 
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About 1806 they acquired from the Holland Land Company a tract 
near Quaker Bridge, New York, where they built a school for training 
“in the useful arts,” which is still in existence at Tunesassa. 

In 1814 Robert Clendenon and his wife and daughter took charge; 
and in 1816 Joseph Elkinton came to teach at Jennesadaga and the 
other towns. In those early days school was an off-and-on affair, usually 
reflecting cycles of Indian attraction and aversion to white ways, as when 
Cornplanter himself in February, 1821, ordered Elkinton to close his 
school and go home. This mirrored the strong feeling aroused by the 
Indian land swindles of that era. However, in 1824, the Indians were 
asking the Quakers to re-establish their work. 

In 1856 the Warren County superintendent of schools, riding along 
the river bank, came across a group of Indian children from the Grant. 
He talked with Marsh Pierce, the head man there. Pierce secured $175 
from the Seneca Nation with which he himself built a schoolhouse, now 
occupied by his youngest son as a summer camp. By an Act of the Leg- 
islature, approved on April 18, 1856, $100 per year was appropriated, 
to be snent by the Warren County superintendent. 


Miss Juliet Leadeth Tome (grandmother of the present very capable 
instructor, Miss Lucia Browne) was the first teacher. The Act of April 
13, 1903, provided $3,000 for a new schoolhouse and teacher’s apart- 
ment. Annual grants have been gradually increased to $1,500, and fif- 


teen children are in attendance there this year (1940). 

In 1815 the Western Missionary Society sent Samuel Oldham to the 
Indians. Congregationalists carried the work at Jennesadaga until April 
10, 1883, when the “Alleghany and Cornplanter Presbyterian Church” 
was enrolled by Buffalo Presbytery. On September 17, 1885, the pres- 
ent church was dedicated; and on November 1, 1936, the congregation 
transferred to Erie Presbytery, which gives $300 a year to its support. 
Rev. Paul G. Miller, of Bradford’s East End Presbyterian Church, min- 
isters. Miss Louise Gordon and Mrs. Harriett Bennett are elders. 

In early days north-bound Indians and whites left the Allegheny at 
Warren, mounted the ridge to a point beyond Scandia, and proceeded 
thence to the east down Cornplanter Run to pick up the river again at 
the Grant, thus cutting out the great river bend. No doubt this practice 
had something to do with the location of Jennesadaga at this point on 
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the river. The Act of April 4, 1838, opened a road directly over the 
ridge to the river at the New York state line. This road left the old trail 
at the top of the ridge, leaving Jennesadaga stranded about four miles 
downstream. 

In 1805 the Quakers had urged the Senecas to make a road along the 
river from the Grant to the upper towns. This was more easily said than 
done: the river and the mountains are so intimate with one another for 
much of this way that there is little room for a road. Until this year such 
parts of the road as were made fell into the water every winter and 
were shoveled out again in the spring. Of necessity, the Grant inhabi- 
tants, including the school teacher, “holed up” for the cold spell, except 
when they could cross the river ice. By Act of May 11, 1899, the Legis- 
lature gave $50 a year for the maintenance of this road, an amount that 
was increased in 1913 to $100, then to $300, where it remains. This 
money is paid to the treasurer of Elk Township and spent by its road 
supervisors. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has one accomplish- 
ment to its credit for the year 1939 in this connection to which it has 
probably not laid claim. Its pilgrimage to the Grant that year, and the 
attention it called to this forgotten spot, spurred the officials into building 
what is, in effect, an almost new road through the Grant which should 
be completed next summer. One never knows what a well-conducted 
pilgrimage cast upon the waters will bring back with it. 

In the Grant cemetery, halfway between the graves of Cornplanter 
and his wife, stands a monument to the chief erected by Pennsylvania 
under the Act of January 25, 1866. At the dedication on October 18 
of that year, the Hon. James Ross Snowden delivered the principal 2d- 
dress. The next year, in joint session on March 14, the House and Sen- 
ate asked him to repeat it for them. At its conclusion this address, with 
other Cornplanter material, was ordered published as a public document. 


The monument is the first known to be erected in this country by any 


public authority to any Indian; and I think the Legislature’s action 
must, too, be without parallel. But many of these men had known 
Cornplanter. Their action was a sincere tribute to an unlettered Indian 
who, in the words of the monument’s inscription, was “distinguished 
for talents, courage, eloquence, sobriety and love of his tribe and race.” 
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Life on the Grant goes at an easy gait. In winter there is the frozen 
river; and the long, flat, snowy road on which to play “snow snake.” 
Ezra Jacobs, one of the Iroquois “snow snake” champions, lives here; 
so the game is well played. When the teacher can get out to the stores, 
she goes laden with lists of dye-stuffs for the splint baskets, secret ingre- 
dients for the “snow snake” wax, and solvents for the medicinal herbs 
and roots gathered in the summer and fall and worked up in the winter. 
Cellars are full of dried corn and squash; canned dandelion, wild onion, 
fruits, and berries; and jars of venison and noodles. There is plenty of 
wood and no one is cold. 

The Cornplanters have been church members for years, but they have 
not lost all interest in the council house and what goes on there. Espe- 
cially as they get older the festivals draw them: Strawberry in the spring, 
Green Corn in the fall, and New Years at the right January moon, 
with the Husk Faces on the fifth night. Seneca gossip and politics, too, 
take a lot of time. Hunting and fishing go on all year ’round, for this 
right is undoubtedly theirs — always reserved in grants of Indian lands. 

Most of the Coruplanter heirs are out and about, hustling for livings 
as teachers, preachers, lawyers, railroad men, artisans, and farmers. But 
here on the Grant there is no place for these things. One should keep 
fat and warm and well with as little work as possible so that he may 
have time to live. 

Windsor Pierce, youngest son of Marsh, lives in a fine house on a 
good farm up on the Cattaraugus, near the Thomas Indian School. In 
his time he has built railroad bridges, college stadiums, and what-not; 
he has fought in the Spanish-American War; and he has been the friend 
of presidents and governors, as was his illustrious ancestor. But Windsor 
is getting along in years now, and he likes to get back to the Grant for 
the summer and fall. Since Governor James came in August, 1940, 


many other people have come, too; so Windsor has been fixing up his 


old house here with lumber from the governor’s adoption-ceremonial 
platform. But he has time, as always, to knock off for a talk. He accepts 
a cigarette with, “You’re getting me into bad habits” (He is sixty-eight, 
and it is his first in years). 

Old Mrs. Bucktooth has come down from the hill for water, and she 
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stops to visit for awhile. Windsor goes out to look for the cow, as it 


grows dark. 

The visitor’s watch says 6:00 and he must be getting along. But 
Windsor’s clock, ticking away on the stove, says 7:50. 

“‘Windsor’s still on fast time, I see.” 

Mrs. Bucktooth glances at the clock and shrugs. 

“What’s the difference?” says she. 

And who shall say she is wrong? 

That is the Cornplanter Grant today — except for superficies, much 
as it always has been. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


George T. Hunt’s The Wars of the Iroquois: A Study in Intertribal Rela- 
tions (Madison, Wis., 1940) is a recent re-examination of the sources in Iro- 
quois history for the period before 1700. Hunt agrees with an estimate of the 
fur trade’s importance as an economic determinant made twenty-five years 
earlier by Charles H. Mcllwain as editor of An Abdridgment of the Indian 
Affairs Contained in Four Folio Volumes, Transacted in the Colony of New 
York, from the Year 1678 to the year 1751, by Peter Wraxall (Harvard His- 
torical Series, Vol. 21 —-Cambridge, Mass., and London, 1915). 

The Albany Trade Commissioners, whose transactions Wraxall abridged, 
surrendered administration of British and Colonial relations with the Indians 
to William Johnson. To date, the New York State Library has issued nine of 
the proposed twelve volumes of Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, N. Y., 
1921—). These, taken with the large mass of related material already in 
print through this and allied agencies, will sometime make good digging 
ground for another Wraxall. 

Dr. W. N. Fenton’s Iroquois paper in Essays in Historical Anthropology 
in North America (Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C., 1940) is a 
late and excellent conspectus. The interested reader is referred to the ex- 
tended bibliographies in this and in the Hunt book. 

The New York Senecas have been under eyes as expert as those of the 
Buffalo Historical Society and the Rochester Municipal Museum for a long 
time. Their first interest, naturally, has been in those headquartered in their 
own state; and there is still plenty to do there. The Allegheny Valley Senecas 
are the same people — and yet not the same. Any expectation that Pennsyl- 
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vanians would take over at the state line and develop the very important story 
of their own has been disappointed. The Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
has just issued A Partial Bibliography of the Archaeology of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States (Harrisburg, 1941), which includes ethnological and _his- 
torical titles as well. Nearly a thousand works are listed. Scarce a dozen relate 
to the Allegheny Valley Iroquois. They remain as obscure today as they were 
nearly two hundred years ago when Evans had to map their country from 
hearsay. Yet, during several critical periods of our history, red and white alike 
acknowledged that theirs was the determining influence in the outcome. The 
current and projected activities of the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, WPA, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical Commission will go far to remedy this defect. 
James Ross Snowden’s The Cornplanter Memorial: An Historical Sketch 
of Gy-ant-wa-chia, The Cornplanter & of the Six Nations of Indians (Har- 
risburg, 1867), published in an edition of one thousand copies by order of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, contains a good account of Cornplanter’s life; as 
does Henry K. Siebeneck’s “Cornplanter,” ante, 11:180-193 (July, 1928). 
All that relates to grants, surveys, etc., in this paper has come from photo- 
stats of the originals in the Land Office, Department of Internal Affairs, Har- 


risburg. Legislative enactments have been taken from Statutes at Large, since 


most of these special acts are available nowhere else. The story of lawsuits, 
land partitions, and so on is written in the records of Venango, Forest, and 
Warren counties, where there is a really formidable lot of material. 

Of semi-public and private sources mention must be made of the diaries 
and reports of Quaker missionaries, some published from time to time in The 
Friend. The rest it is hoped may be published soon. The Quaker archives at 
and near Philadelphia and the three volumes at the Tunesassa school contain 
in manuscript a running record of almost everything that happened on and 
about the Grant for a century after 1798. The original autobiography of John 
Wrenshall, Pittsburgh merchant, is in the custody of the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania. 

Much, too, has been gotten from the Indians themselves, who cherish 
papers for generations and set great store by legal documents of all sorts, 

Identification of the “Richland” site was made possible through the gener- 
ous and expert labors of Miss Nancy C. Morrow of Oil City, and Messrs. M. 
A. Carringer and A. C. Brown, lawyers of Tionesta. 





THE BACKWOODSMAN ERA IN 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA! 


CHARLES C. BRYCE 


5 po TERM “backwoodsman” has been given a broad connotation 
throughout this paper. Perhaps in no other place have the lives of 
men and women been so closely connected as upon the American fron- 
tier. Mutual dependence between the sexes was the keynote, for the 
vigorous life demanded that they pool their energies and their resources 
if they hoped to survive. 

The scope of this paper is of necessity wide because of the nature of 
the material dealt with. The aim has been to present a panorama of the 
life that the backwoodsmen lived from day to day, crossing the formida- 
ble Alleghenies by pack horse or Conestoga wagon; clearing a tiny patch 
of land; planting the first crops; building a roughhewn log cabin; sleep- 
ing after their labors in a makeshift bed or before the fire with insect- 
infested hides for blankets; making their clothes of deerskin or home- 
spun; eating the proverbial “hog and hominy” from wooden trenchers 
and hollow gourds; spending long hours of back-breaking toil in the 
fields under a sweltering summer sun; childishly delighted with their 
infrequent weddings and house raisings; fighting with their own hardy 


strength and ineffective remedies the ravages of disease; and continually 


exposed to the scalping knives of the Indians. 

These first home-seekers who followed the old military roads hewn 
out by Braddock and Forbes into the Ohio country were for the most 
part single young men traveling alone or in groups. These adventurous 
youths usually worked as trappers and hunters, and then, after choosing 
a desirable piece of land, returned to the eastern settlements, oftentimes 
married a childhood sweetheart, and started westward again, this time 
to establish a home. Married men were also found in this vanguard, but 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 28, 
1940. At the time of writing, Mr. Bryce, a teacher of history in the North Fayette Town- 
ship High School at Imperial, was doing graduate work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. — Ed. 
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they too traveled alone and did not return eastward for the women and 
children until the Indian disturbances that attended the French and 
Indian wars had subsided.’ 

The real backwoods homes began with the migration of families to 
the West, however. Such a journey was full of perils for all, but espe- 
cially for the women and children. The paths they followed were fre- 
quently barely passable, sometimes lying along the brinks of precipices 
and elsewhere frequently flooded by swollen spring streams, all of which 
had to be forded. At first wagon travel was an impossibility, so pack 
horses were used as a means of transportation for many years. The fam- 
ilies usually considered the long journey westward as one that would be 
made only once in a lifetime, and so, “burning their bridges behind 
them,” they either sold or gave away most of their household possessions, 
retaining only the barest necessities. 

Over these perilous highways wound caravans of families bound for 
the trans-Appalachian country. They usually had at least a vague idea 
of where they planned to settle. Perhaps they planned to locate close to 
brothers or friends who had gone before and sent back glowing ac- 
counts of the abundance and richness of the cheap land; others jour- 
neyed toward a “garden spot” already selected upon preliminary tours 
by fathers or elder sons. These eager pioneers traveled in a variety of 
ways. Some used wagons and carts; others continued to travel by pack 
horse; the poorest undertook the long journey on foot. An amusing in- 


cident is related concerning a German family which, arriving in Phila- 


delphia practically penniless and with a flock of children, commenced 
the long trip west on foot. They put the two youngest babies in a tub 
and each parent seized a handle, while the other children marched in 
front of them, heaped to their utmost capacity with household goods.? 


2 Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 20 (New York, 1924); Robert 
E. Riegal, America Moves West, 69 (New York, 1930); George Dallas Albert, History 
of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 1:154 (Philadelphia, 1882); James Veech, 
The Monongahela of Old, 109 (Pittsburgh, 1910). 

3 Charles McKnight, Our Western Border, 650 (Cincinnati and Chicago, 1876); Riegal, 
America Moves West, 70; Morris Birkbeck, Notes on a Journey in America, 32 (London, 
1818); F. Cuming, Sketches of a Tour to the Western Country through the States of Ohio 
and Kentucky, in Reuben Gold Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, 4:227 (Cleveland, 
1904). 
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Many of the travelers slept in their wagons along the side of the road, 
and from numerous heaps of ashes noted by contemporary travelers, it is 
evident that the practice was quite common. Highwaymen of the worst 
caliber were not infrequent. In addition, the women and children, espe- 
cially, needed shelter indoors after a toilsome day in the open. Often- 
times the party stayed at cabins, where they were treated kindly as a 
general rule. Beds were spread out on the floor for the mothers and the 
younger children, while the men usually slept in the wagons to protect 
them from sneak thieves.‘ 

Taverns were also popular resting places for the wayfarers. The first 
of these public houses or “ordinaries” on the frontier were located along 
the Braddock and Forbes roads. The families slept upon the floors of the 
barrooms, wrapped in their own blankets. A typical tavern scene is re- 
corded in the journal of Arthur Lee: “The rst December [1784] 
brought us across Turtle Creek, through its rich bottoms, and the Bull- 
pen Swamp [now part of Wilkinsburg], to Mr. Elliot’s, when our- 
selves, our servants, several wagoners, his wife, and eight children, and 
a young daughter, all undressed and went to bed on the floor together, 
in a miserable log-house.” 

Although the hardships of travel weighed heavily upon these families, 
they nevertheless found pleasure in the beauty of the country along their 
way. Winding around an abrupt promontory, they saw the morning 
mist, like gossamer, lying in the valley far below them. If they traveled 
in the spring, the scenery was extraordinarily beautiful. The banks of 
the swiftly racing mountain streams were carpeted with thick green grass 
and spring beauties, while the milky white, pale rose, and soft purples of 
the rhododendrons mingled in prodigal profusion with the creamy pink 
of the mountain laurel among the crevices of the rocks. 

If they came in the fall, they did not enjoy the journey nearly as 
much. As they crossed the crests of the mountains sudden sleet storms 
chilled them to the bone. After they began to descend, heavy snows, 
which had already fallen, partly obliterated the roads, and the bushes 


4 James Flint, Letters from America, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 9:72 (Cleve- 
land, 1904); Cuming, in Early Western Travels, 4:69; S. P. Hildreth, “Early Migra- 
tions,” in John S. Williams, ed., The American Pioneer, 2:123, 125 (Chillicothe, 1842). 

5 Richard H. Lee, Life of Arthur Lee, 2:377 (Boston, 1829). 
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flanking the paths were bent over with snow, obstructing travel greatly. 
The little caravans often plodded along in the face of an icy mountain 
wind with their shoes soaking and their clothing wet to the knees.° 

And so the emigrants traveled on through the early spring and sum- 
mer and into the late fall, often miserable, but always looking toward 
the land beyond the mountains, the Utopia of their dreams. 

The typical backwoods home was a small cabin built of roughhewn 
logs on fertile soil close to a spring or brook.’ In locating their homes 
the backwoodsmen were guided by the tops of the ridges and the water- 
courses. Hence, a great number of farms in the western parts of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia bore a striking resemblance to an amphitheater. 
The buildings occupied a low position, and the tops of the surrounding 
hills were the boundaries of the tract to which the family cabin belonged. 

The cabin itself was a simple affair, the whole of which could be 
constructed with an axe and an auger. Sometimes a hammer taken from 
the doubletree of the wagon was pressed into service. With these crude 
mechanical tools the amateur architects reared a house that lasted them 
from fifteen to twenty years. Many of the cabins were built square with 
the sun as a means of telling time, for when the rays of the sun fell 
directly over the doorway the settlers knew that it was high noon. The 
cabin was a small dwelling seldom larger than twenty by thirty feet, and 
was one and one-half stories high. The interspaces of ten logs were 
stuffed with rails, calked with common clay, and daubed with mud. 
Frequently the work was done quite haphazardly and as a consequence 
the cabin was considerably cold. In the winter the roof was usually 
covered with clapboards, which resembled unshaven barrel staves. These 
were held securely by placing heavy poles across them. The open space 
between the roof and the half-story was known as the “cockloft” and 


was used as a sleeping room for the older children and chance travelers.® 


6 Thaddeus Mason Harris, Journal of a Tour into the Territory Northwest of the Alle- 
gheny Mountains, in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 3:16; Hildreth, in The American 
Pioneer, 2:125, 126. 

7 John S. Van Voorhis, The Old and New Monongahela, 8 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 

8 Henry B. Curtis, “Pioneer Days in Central Ohio,” in Odio Archaeological and His- 
torical Society Publications, 1:245 (1887); Frederic Austin Ogg, The Old Northwest, in 
Chronicles of America, 19:115 (New Haven, 1920); William J. McKnight, A Pioneer 
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The cabin was lighted by one window, which was made by sawing 
into a log, placing sticks across the opening, and then pasting a piece of 
paper greased with lard in the aperture. This, to quote one pioneer, 
“shed a beautiful and mellow light across the cabin when the sun shone 
through it.” Light also entered by the door, the crevices, and the chim- 
ney. The latter occupied one end of the room, opposite the windows. It 
was built of mud, sticks, and “niggerhead”’ stones to the point of the roof 
and from there was carried upward by mud and faggots. The fireplace 
was ample and was lined with both stones and clay in order to make it 
relatively noncombustible. The floors consisted of heavy puncheon planks 
made by splitting logs to a thickness of two or three inches and then 
hewing them on both sides with a broad axe. The only entrance to the 
house was by the huge door hewn of rough puncheon slabs, which hung 
on wooden hinges and was opened from the outside by lifting the wood- 
en bolt with a buckskin latchstring. Thus the latchstring being “hung 


out” was a token of welcome in the backwoods. Steps were occasionally 


made of the “loop” that had been cut out for the window openings.® 

In the early stages of backwoods life, the building of chimneys and the 
laying of floors were often postponed to a future day, because all the 
backwoodsman’s energies were needed for clearing the land and planting 
the first crops. Frequently, many of these luxuries were never completed 
and many a cabin had only a hard-beaten earthen floor and a hole in the 
roof through which the smoke could escape.'® 

In these crude dwellings, set in the midst of the great primeval forests 
of the West, the hardy backwoodsmen began a new life that was des- 
tined to change not only their own lives, but also the whole future 
course of American history. 

The interior of the cabin was truly the domain of the backwoods wife 
and mother. Here she toiled endlessly, amidst the crudest equipment, to 


History of Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, 224 (Philadelphia, 1898); Harris, in Early 
Western Travels, 3:15; “Our Cabin or Life in the Woods,” in The American Pioneer, 
2:445; Albert, History of the County of Westmoreland, 155. 

9 Albert, History of the County of Westmoreland, 36, 155; “Our Cabin,” in The Ameri- 
can Pioneer, 2:443, 444; Van Voorhis, The Old and New Monongahela, 2, 7. 

10 Harris, in Early Western Travels, 3:15. 
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make a home for the family and to give them the barest necessities of 
life. No ideal of conduct is more beautiful than that embodied in the life 
of the frontier woman who, leaving the security and the conventional 
life of the older settlements far behind, set her steps to those of her 
husband. She came to the western border “young and raw, and found 
her neighbors to be other girls as inexperienced.” The woman was little 
more than a girl, having married at fifteen or sixteen. But she accepted 
her lot uncomplainingly and was a real helpmate to her husband. She 
cooked his meals, bore and nursed his numerous children, shared his 
hardships, and encouraged him to remain in his new home after the corn 
crop had failed or when he shook with the dreaded ague. Today she was 
a seamstress; tomorrow, a doctor and a nurse; the next day, a teacher; 
or again, a worker in the harvest field by her husband’s side." 

The furnishings of the cabin home were chiefly the product of the 
father’s skill with the axe and the auger, with the possible exception of 
some grand old chests or a bureau carried laboriously over the moun- 
tains from the East. Wild cherry, oak, and black walnut woods were 
chiefly used as they were the most durable. The first article of furniture 
to be made was the lone bedstead, which stood against one wall of the 
cabin. This was sometimes fastened to the wall, but usually it was con- 
structed by driving forks into the ground, laying poles across them, and 
covering the entire structure with a mattress of oak leaves or of cat-tails 
stripped and dried in the sun. The tables, which occupied the opposite 
side of the room, were oftentimes no more than a couple of clapboards 
resting on wooden pins driven into the wall. Occasionally, these were a 
little more elaborate, however. An amusing anecdote, illustrative both 
of the meager utilities and the resourcefulness of the backwoodsman, is 
related by a traveler who journeyed through the Western Reserve dur- 
ing the latter years of the eighteenth century. An ingenious host at one 
of the stopping places, upon finding that there was not sufficient room 
for all the party at the family tables, unhinged the door of the cabin and 
used it for the same purpose to the great satisfaction of all. Benches and 
three-legged stools were made of puncheon with the legs set neatly in 


1! Frederic L. Paxson, When the West is Gone, 115 (New York, 1924); Arthur W. 
Calhoun, A Social History of the American Family, 2:13 (Cleveland, 1904). 
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the auger holes. Four-legged stools were practically unknown as “four 


legs of anything could not all reach the floor at the same time.”™ 


The glow of the leaping flames of the pine logs in the fireplace 
stretched the length of the room. They threw both the chimney and the 
shovel and tongs on the hearth into bold relief, played fitfully on the 
wooden bowls and “‘noggins” on the rustic table, and lit up the strings 
of dried apples, cubes of pumpkin, and small, greasy bags of seeds hang- 
ing from the rafters. ‘hey cast a half-glow on the clapboard shelves 
about the fireplace, piled high with pots, grubbing hoes, harness, and 
pieces of broken log chains; showed redly on the hunting shirts and bed- 
gowns that hung on wooden pegs about the wall or swayed from a 
string of buffalo hide; and touched the household rifle and shot-pouch 
that were “suspended to a joist by two small forks, or buck’s horns.” 


Perhaps it threw fantastic reflections on a battered looking-glass hanging 


beside the door, which, being a highly prized curiosity in a backwoods 
community, was decorated by the children of the fortunate household 
with wreathes of colored birds’ eggs and strings of bright green peppers."? 

The cabin held relatively little comfort. The size of the families made 
it necessary for the younger children to sleep on the floor before the 
open fire with bear, buffalo, and deer skins for coverings. Their older 
brothers and sisters climbed by wooden pegs to the cockloft “into which 
the moon and stars peeped and all the winds and storms of heaven 
blew.” There, among the suspended slabs of bacon, kegs of rancid fat, 
piles of dried corn, and bunches of herbs, they lay down on beds of 
straw. If the mother was an unusually industrious woman, “cadders” 
were used for the coverings because the frontier housewife soon found 
“that to make rag-carpetings .. . and to sew two breadths of the proper 

12 John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of North America, in Thwaites, Early West- 
ern Travels, §:279 (Cleveland, 1904); Finley, Autobiography, 70; Albert, History of the 
County of Westmoreland, 155; Robert B. Duncan, “Old Settler’s Papers,” in Indiana His- 
torical Society Publications, 3:399; Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian 
Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania from 1763 to 1783, 108 (Wells- 


burg, Va., 1824); Emilius O. Randall and Daniel J. Ryan, History of Ohio, 3:11 (New 
York, 1912). 


13 “Our Cabin,” in The American Pioneer, 2:444; Albert, History of the County of 
Westmoreland, 165, 156; Doddridge, Notes, 108; Birkbeck, Noses, 124. 
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30 
length together was a good substitute for blankets, especially if there 
could be here and there a rag of red flannel, even if the rest were but 
tow-linen rags.” None of the beds was totally free from fleas and bed- 
bugs, and rats scurried about unhampered in the loft. There was 
warmth only close to the roaring open fire, but much of the heat from 
this was carried up the chimney on blustery nights and oftentimes the 
winds, changing suddenly, sent the smoke billowing down the chimney 
in thick clouds. In summer the dingy rooms grew stuffy, the odor of 
frying grease hung in the stagnant air, and swarms of gnats and other 
insects buzzed unhampered through the cabin."* 

The woman’s cooking equipment was extremely primitive. When she 
wished meal for johnnycake or corn pone, she was forced to grind it on 
the hominy block or in a handmill. 

The actual cooking was, of course, done over the open fire. Only the 
greatest necessities were brought over the mountains. These together 
with a few clumsily homemade utensils comprised the frontier woman’s 
sole culinary equipment. Meats were of necessity either boiled or fried, 
although occasionally a joint of beef or a brace of wild turkeys was sus- 
pended in front of the fire on a strong cord and roasted slowly. Vege- 
tables and stews were boiled in an iron pot held by a crane or a hook 
fastened in the chimney. The daily baking was done in a “Dutch oven” 
with coals heaped upon the lid. Biscuits made with soda extracted from 
burning corncobs were baked in a three-legged “spider,” in which the 
cornmeal was molded into johnnycakes and baked on a slanting board 
before the fire. Sometimes an article to be baked was packed in cabbage 
and pushed directly into the coals; when johnnycakes were baked this 
way they were referred to as “ashcakes.”*’ 

Breakfast usually consisted of hog and hominy accompanied by johnny- 


14 Finley, Autobiography, 73; W. Faux, Journal of a Tour of the United States, in 
Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 2:286 (Cleveland, 1904); Albert, History of the County 
of Westmoreland, 157; McKnight, Pioneer History of Jefferson County, 225; “Our 
Cabin,” in The American Pioneer, 2:446; George Henry Loskiel, Extempore on a Wagon; 
a Metrical Narrative of a Journey from Bethlehem, Pa., to the Indian Town of Goshen, 
Ohio, in the Autumn of 1803, 12 (Lancaster, Pa., 1887); F. C. Johnson, The Pioneer 
Women of Wyoming, 23 (Wilkesbarre, Pa., 1901). 

1§ Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio, 3:14. 
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cakes, corn pone, and, occasionally, buckwheat cakes. The food was 
served in wooden bowls and eaten from “‘trenchers” or “noggins.” 
When the latter were scarce, gourds and hard-shelled squashes were 
resorted to. Some cutlery had been brought from the East, and wooden 
knives, forks, and spoons were made. But many a scalping knife or clasp 
knife was pressed into use at the table. In fact for some years the back- 
woodsmen objected strenuously to the introduction of earthenware 
complaining that it dulled and often broke their hunting knives. Milk 
and water were the universal drinks. Coffee and tea were rarely used, 
partly because they were hard to get and partly because these same husky 
backwoodsmen declared that they “didn’t stick to the ribs” and they 
considered themselves disgraced by showing a fondness for such “slops.” 

Supper (the backwoodsman often had no lunch) was almost invari- 
ably of mush and milk with johnnycakes, when meal was plentiful. 
When it was not, “pumpkin bread” was eaten with almost as much 
avidity. There were various methods of eating this backwoods dish. 
Sometimes a pot of mush and milk was placed on the table and all the 
family served themselves from this common dish. At other times a large 
dish of plain mush was placed in the center of the table and each mem- 
ber of the family dipped into it from time to time, placing each spoonful 
in his individual noggin filled to the brim with creamy milk. When milk 
was scarce, the mush was frequently eaten with sweetened water, mo- 
lasses, bear oil, or fried-meat gravy. 

The mother not only toiled daily to feed her hungry family but she 
also spent long hours over the roaring fire, preparing foods for the dread- 
ed winter season. There were venison and beef to be dried; fat from 
bear and possum to be rendered into oil and stored away in deerskin 
bags; corncob molasses to boil; sassafras, sage, and mint to brew into 
teas; corn, pumpkins, and squashes to store away; and fruits to be dried. 

The coming of summer was welcomed by these border cooks, for 
then the wild fruits could be utilized in any number of ways. From the 
time the first wild strawberries appeared on the bald knobs of the hill- 
sides, and until the last chestnut fell, gay little excursions sallied out into 
the woods on summer days to gather the whortleberries, gooseberries, 
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blackberries, and May apples that abounded along the small streams and 
in the deep hollows. In the early fall wild grapes, cherries, plums, pun- 
gent little crabapples, black haws, paw paws, and thick carpets of nuts 
lured the frontiersmen again into the forests. These expeditions were 
always undertaken under the watchful eyes of the younger backwoods- 
men. The deadly copperheads and rattlesnakes lurked constantly under 
the thick brush of the berry bushes; wolves and panthers slunk from 
tree to tree; and at any moment the bloodcurdling Indian warwhoop 
might sweep across the hills."® 

But cooking was only one phase of the backwoods woman’s life. Her 
fami y must be clothed as well as fed and practically every thread of 
these garments was of the woman’s own making. Every family had a 
flax patch that the woman had helped to plant and to harvest. This flax 
she carded, spun into thread, and then wove into cloth. Every cabin 
sounded with the softly whirring wheel and the rhythmic thud of the 
loom. The backwoods woman did not have time to make the delicate 
and intricate waxwork samplers and painted silk petticoats that her 
eastern sisters delighted in. During the summer months the industrious 
mother wove her flax and wool into linsey-woolsey, the warmest and 
most substantial cloth she could make to withstand the cold winters. But 
when the flax crop failed or the sheep were destroyed by wolves, she was 
forced to resort to “nettle bark” or “buffalo wool” for her supply of 
“Jinsey” or else the family were clothed in buckskin garments. Some- 
times pure yarn was spun but this was very difficult to soften. The 
method generally employed was to place the cloth on the floor and 
throw a quantity of homemade soapsuds and warm water over it. The 
men of the household and any male visitors then sat down upon stools, 
caught hold of a rope that had been tied in a circle, and began to kick 
the wool or flannel with their bare feet. When the good wife thought it 
to be sufficiently “fulled” or softened, the men were released from this 
task, which, though tiresome, was nevertheless a mirthful one, for often- 
times one of the party slipped from his seat into the soapy heap, amidst 


16 Doddridge, Notes, 72, 73, 88, 89; “Our Cabin,” in The American Pioneer, 2:452; 
McKnight, Pioneer History of Jefferson County, 228; Riegal, America Moves West, 73; 
Harris, Journal, in Early Western Travels, 3:358. 
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the loud guffaws of his companions. The cloth was usually allowed to 
retain its natural color, the most common being “‘sheeps’ grey” made 
from the wool of both black and white sheep. Occasionally, however, the 
housewife gave her artistic sense free rein and she colored the yarn 
with dyes made from the roots, leaves, barks, and flowers of the woods 
and meadows. During the long confining winter months the housewife 
prepared the lightweight cloths for the summer clothing. Tow and linen 
cloths were the most popular, and they took the place of the muslin and 
calico of a later day.'” 

But the woman’s work was only beginning after the yarn was dyed 
and spun. There yet remained the task of sewing it into the finished 
garment. From the linsey-woolsey the frontier woman fashioned for 
herself and her daughters the usual bedgowns, heavy baize dresses for 
winter, and petticoats. 

For her husband and sons she made the indispensable fringed hunting 
shirts, which were loose frocks with bell-like sleeves and which reached 
to the thighs. They were made of linsey, coarse linen, and deerskin. 
Leggings, breeches, and jeans were fashioned of the same materials, 
while sweaters were cut from flannel. Buckskin overalls and caps made 
of wool and the pelts of rabbits, beavers, and woodchucks, with flaps to 
protect the ears, completed the backwoodsman’s wardrobe. Buckskin 
was most commonly used for garments because of its resistance to net- 
tles, brier scratches, snake bites, and chilling cold. The clothing made of 
buckskin usually fitted loosely and many a hearty laugh resounded 
around the hunting campfire when some mischievous companion sud- 
denly pressed his neighbor’s pants close to his legs, causing the victim of 
the joke to leap about thinking himself on fire.'® The babies in pioneer 
settlements also had to share in wearing homespun. Mrs. Alice Morse 
Earle relates the following story, which is typical of backwoods condi- 
tions: “When the grandmother rode out some eighty miles to see her 

17 Finley, Autobiography, 70; Samuel Wilkeson, “Recollections of the West,” in Pudb- 
lications of the Buffalo Historical Society, 5:154 (1902); McKnight, Pioneer History of 
Jefferson County, 119; Johnson, Te Pioneer Women of Wyoming, 30. 
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grandchild, she shed bitter tears at beholding the child, but a few months 
old, clad in a grey woolen homespun slip with an apron of blue-and- 
white checked linen. The mother, a backwood’s lass, had dressed the 
infant according to the fashions to which she was naturally accus- 
tomed.”'? 

The seamstresses’ tools were very crude. They cut out the jackets and 
leggings with a butcher knife, used an awl for a needle, and deer sinews 
for thread. 

A glance into the interior of a backwoods cabin at night would show 
what is, perhaps, after all, the ideal house. Every member of the family 
was busy at some homely task. The father proudly exhibited a pair of 
newly completed moccasins, stuffed with deer’s hair and oak leaves, a 
primitive makeshift for socks. The eldest son bent low over a pair of 
half-finished “‘shoepacks” made of leather tanned in the family vat. 
Small wonder that he worked with such swiftness, for after they had 
been blackened with soot and greased with lard, he could “cut a fine 
caper,” indeed, at the next “corn-huskin’.” If it were near Christmas, 
however, he was busy carving the hickory and slippery elm bark boxes, 
which were cut in oval shapes and, after being ornamented with pen- 
knife carvings and wild flowers, were presented with much “toe-scrap- 
ings” to some backwoods maiden. The mother’s gnarled fingers were 
busy at knitting woolen mittens, or starting stockings on crude wooden 
frames, while the little girls sat at her feet weaving baby cradles out of 
hickory twigs. The young boys were always especially active during the 
long winter evenings. There were corn to shell, tobacco to twist and 
stem, rye straw to be woven into hats, and turnips to scrape. If it were 
spring, the woman and her daughters were busy making brooms of corn 
straw, with handles of birch or ash, or weaving willow baskets. The boys 
fashioned “‘sifters” for their mothers, which were made of deerskin 
stretched parchment-like over a wooden loop and perforated with a hot 
wire. Outside the open cain door, in the gathering dusk, the father and 


the older sons put the finishing touches to the season’s supply of “gims,” 
the backwoods substitute for barrels. These were made of hollow trees, 


19 Alice Morse Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days, 37 (New York, 1899). 
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cut to the desired size, with a round piece of puncheon pinned on, or 
fitted into one end. Later in the evening, behind the securely barred 
cabin door, there would surely be the sound of whetting steel, for scalp- 
ing knives and tomahawks had to be kept keen-tempered for the ma- 
rauding Indians who would come with the first winds of spring.*° 

Within the general course of this paper it has been necessary to elimi- 
nate much significant material. Little or nothing has been said of such 
backwoods superstitions as sinister sounds, weather signs, omens, and 
dreams. Likewise, the religious and ethical phase of backwoods life with 
its circuit-rider preachers, early camp-meetings and revivals, and the 
slow but gradual establishment of law and order have not been consid- 
ered. In regard to the prevalent diseases, their rather primitive remedies, 
and the earliest backwoods doctors and their many-varied treatments 
much material may be obtained by means of a somewhat lengthier treat- 
ment than that afforded by this paper. Then too, such interesting and 
descriptive episodes of backwoods social life as logrollings, corn huskings, 
“schnitzens,” kissing parties and weddings, and the more prosaic, but 
withal fundamental, tasks of primitive farming and hunting have been 
given but scant treatment in the course of this paper. Suffice it to say 
that every one of these factors played a most conspicuous and important 
role in the ever-unfolding drama of a backwoods environment. 

Today the rude cabins have given way to fine homes, church bells 
have taken the place of the Indian scalp-yell, and the narrow wilderness 
trails have become great highways leading to all parts of the American 
nation. We who look back upon the American backwoodsman, however, 


see something that is both finer and greater than a rude log cabin raised 
in the wilderness. Though the walls he built for his family and for him- 
self have long since crumbled, the symbol that this same backwoodsman 
has erected lives on eternally in the hearts and in the minds of the entire 
American people. 


20 Finley, Autobiography, 70; Doddridge, Notes, 114, 115; Richardson Wright, Hawk- 
ers & Walkers in Early America, 50, 63, 64 (Philadelphia, 1927); “Our Cabin,” in The 
American Pioneer, 2:750. 








THE POLITICAL AND CIVIC CAREER 
OF HENRY BALDWIN, 1799-1830' 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


Ho” BALDWIN, the “Pride of Pittsburgh” and the “Idol of Penn- 


sylvania” for the first forty-four years of the nineteenth century, 
came to Pittsburgh in 1799 at the age of nineteen to begin his career as 
a lawyer, and rose to prominence as a representative of Pittsburgh and 
its vicinity in local, state, and national affairs. His cosmopolitan interests 
in law, manufacturing, tariff, internal improvements, and education 
made him one of the most distinguished leaders of western Pennsylvania 
in the early nineteenth century. 

Henry Baldwin was born in New Haven, Connecticut, on January 
14, 1780. He was the son of Michael and Theodora Wolcot Baldwin, 
and had illustrious family connections in both the Old World and the 
New. Traditionally, he traced his ancestry back as far as the Norman 
Conquest. Mathilda Baldwin, daughter of Robert of France, married 
William the Conqueror. The name Baldwin signified “Bold Winner” 
and became prevalent at the time of the Crusades when the Baldwins of 
Flanders and England, like every prominent family, sent representatives 
to Jerusalem in the tenth and eleventh centuries. From 1101 to 1185 
five members of the Baldwin family reigned in succession as Kings of 
Jerusalem. 

There were two branches of the Baldwin family in early Connecticut, 
and it was as proud of its blacksmiths in colonial days as it was of its 
lawyers in later times. The blacksmith was an important man in the 
colonial town because he did all the iron work. Towns vied for the 
services of good blacksmiths and the smithy was the meeting place for 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 28, 
1940. Miss Taylor is a teacher of history in the Hamilton Junior High School, McKees 


Rocks, and her article is based upon a more extended account produced by her as a grad- 
uate student at the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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religious and political discussions. Henry Baldwin’s great-grandfather 
was a blacksmith and was invited to move from Fairfield to Guilford in 
1675, by a vote of that town, to try out for the position of blacksmith, 
His trial proved successful; he accumulated valuable property and be- 
came a prosperous citizen of Guilford. There in 1691 Henry Baldwin’s 
grandfather, Timothy Baldwin, was born, and in 1719 his father, 
Michael Baldwin.* 

Michael Baldwin eventually moved to New Haven because he want- 
ed his children to have every advantage of a good education, and seldom 
has a man had such a family of prominent children. By his first wife, 
Lucy Dudley, he k d five children: Ruth, Dudley, Abraham, Ruth, and 
Lucy. Ruth, the first-born, and Lucy died in infancy. By his second 
wife, Theodora Wolcot, he had seven children: Lucy, William, Michael, 
Theodora, Henry, Clarissa, and Sally. Of these, Lucy and Theodora 
were unmarried and died in early life. Henry’s half-brother Dudley 
graduated from Yale and was a promising lawyer when he died. His 
brother William was collector at the port of New Haven for many years. 

Just as Henry Baldwin later was prominent in the development of 
western Pennsylvania, a half-brother and a brother of his were leaders 
in the organization of the states of Georgia and Ohio. The former, 
Abraham, gained national fame. After his graduation from Yale, Abra- 
ham became a tutor at the college, later acted as chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and after the war settled in Georgia to practice law. He 
became a member of the state legislature, planned the University of 
Georgia, and was its president for a time. He was a delegate to the 
Continental Congress from 1785 to 1788, a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention and one of the signers of the Constitution, and when 
the new government was organized he represented Georgia as a United 
States Senator in the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congress- 
es. He was president, pro tempore, of the Senate in 1801 and 1802 and 
died in Washington in 1807.3 


2 Charles C. Baldwin, The Baldwin Genealogy, 1500-1881, 9, 10, 411 (Cleveland, O., 
1881), The Baldwin Genealogy Supplement, 1001 (Cleveland, 1889). 

3 Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, 1774-1911, 4§2 (Washington, 
1913). 
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Henry’s brother Michael settled in Chillicothe, Ohio, after grad- 
uating from Yale and became widely known for his ability in the pro- 


fession of law. He was a member of the convention that formed the 
first constitution of Ohio and was speaker of the house of representatives 
in the first Ohio legislature. Henry’s half-sister Ruth married the famous 
Joel Barlow, class poet of Yale in 1778, who wrote The Vision of 
Columbus, a poem which visualized the future glories of the new repub- 
lic set up at the close of the Revolutionary War. For many years this 
poem ranked as the greatest in American literature. In 1807 Barlow 
purchased a large estate on Rock Creek a mile or two north of the 
Potomac River. He remodeled the manor house on the estate and called 
his new home “Kalorama” meaning “Beautiful View.” Kalorama be- 
came one of the best known residences in Washington, D. C., a real 
cultural oasis in that city. It was Henry Baldwin’s residence when he 
lived in Washington as a legislator and later as a judge, and was the 
general headquarters of the Baldwin family. Henry’s sister Clarissa 
married Colonel George Bomford, chief of ordnance at Washington, 
whose experiments led to the introduction of the columbiad, the mod- 
ern long-range cannon. Colonel Bomford was the second master of 
Kalorama. Sally Baldwin married Edmund French and her two sons 
gained national prominence: one built the Hudson River Railroad; the 
other was appointed by Jefferson Davis as chaplain at West Point and 
he died in that service.‘ 

Henry Baldwin spent the early part of his life on a farm near New 
Haven. As a boy he drove the cart for James Hillhouse in planting the 
famous elms of that city. He graduated from Yale in 1797 and at col- 
lege was distinguished for the sturdy energy with which he forged his 
way to the head of his class. After graduation he moved to Philadelphia 
to study law with Alexander J. Dallas, a distinguished lawyer of that 
city and undoubtedly a friend of Henry’s half-brother Abraham. When 
his legal apprenticeship was completed he was admitted to the bar in 
Philadelphia, but he presently left that city and set out for Ohio, prob- 


4 Baldwin, Genealogy, 420, Supplement, 1087; Fred L. Pattee, Century Readings in 
American Literature, 109 (New York, 1926); Washington, City and Capital, 100 (Ameri- 
can Guide Series — Washington, 1937). 
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ably to join his brother Michael. However, he never reached his destina- 
tion. For reasons unknown he settled in western Pennsylvania, locating 
at Pittsburgh and entering upon the practice of law there and at Mead- 
ville. Perhaps he was influenced by the fact that two of Joel Barlow’s 
brothers lived near Pittsburgh. On the other hand his remarkable in- 
sight may have caused him to visualize the future importance of the 
little town of 1,565 people that he selected for his adopted home. When 
he arrived in Pittsburgh in 1799 it was already known as “Pittsburgh 
city, the Pennsylvania great western emporium”’; a line of packet boats 
was plying between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, and many flatboats were 
employed to float cargoes down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Baldwin 
arrived at a time when the very aspect of the city was changing. Many 
new homes were being built of frame and brick while log houses were 
fast disappearing; and windows of glass were becoming more numerous 
and larger, making the houses more cheerful in appearance. Everywhere 
the sounds of hammer and saw could be heard and the streets were 
blocked with piles of brick and beds of mortar. Market Street was the 
principal commercial thoroughfare. Along the sides of the street were 
the wells and pumps that supplied water for the residents. Many travel- 
ers stopped at Pittsburgh to buy their supplies at the many shops and 
stores in the town. All marvelled at the low cost of living in Pittsburgh 
and thought that the town could not be excelled as a trading place.’ 


Baldwin quickly made friends in his adopted town. His keen sparkling 


eyes and his pleasing countenance portrayed affability. He had a fasci- 
nating manner, carried his figure erect, his head elevated, and there was 
always a smile on his face. One of his first acquaintances in Pittsburgh 
was the very handsome Tarleton Bates, the “most perfect gentleman” 
in the town, who had migrated to Pittsburgh in 1793 from his home in 


§ Charles A. Babcock, Venango County, Pennsylvania; Her Pioneess and Her People, 
1:108 (Chicago, 1919); Daniel Agnew, “Address to the Allegheny County Bar Associa- 
tion, December 1, 1888,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 13:23; 
Olive Day, A History of Commerce, 516 (New York, 1929); Charles W. Dahlinger, 
Pittsburgh; a Sketch of Its Early Social Life, 30, 97 (New York, 1916); “A Sketch of 
Pittsburgh,” an excerpt from the Literary Magazine and American Register of October, 
1806, ante, 13:20-22 (January, 1930); John W. Harpster, ed., Pen Pictures of Early 
Western Pennsylvania, 234-258 (Pittsburgh, 1938). 
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Virginia. Henry Baldwin and Tarleton Bates were inseparable com- 
peers in the political and social life of early Pittsburgh until Bates’s un- 
timely death in 1806.° 

On the motion of Steele Semple, Baldwin was admitted to the Alle- 
gheny County Bar on April 30, 1801. His intellectuality and his pop- 
ularity with the people due to his physical strength and vigor, so well 
suited to the times and the place, made him rise rapidly in his profession. 
Henry Marie Brackenridge remembered him as an excellent scholar, 
deeply read, and a rapid, warm, and cogent speaker, yet at the same 
time logical and subtle. Brackenridge said that Baldwin brought to his 
cases extensive learning and invariably exhausted his subject without 
“any ornament or unnecessary verbiage.” His associates reported that 
he would study late into the night, smoking incessantly small black Span- 
ish cigars, and that in the morning there would be two or three piles of 
books around his chair, open face downward, the piles often mounting 
two feet high. His personal library was one of the finest in the West. It 
contained valuable editions of the well-known law books, the English 
Reports in law and equity, the Year Books imported from England, and 
the American Reports from the principal states. It was said that in prep- 
aration for a case he would study, note, and digest week after week 
without intermission and often without refreshment. His harmonious 


voice and imposing presence as well as his graceful and pleasing actions 


gave him impressiveness before a jury and he was employed on nearly 


all the important cases. One of his earliest law partners was Walter 
Forward who came to Pittsburgh in 1803 from the Connecticut West- 
ern Reserve. Forward associated himself with Baldwin and Bates and 
consequently became the third member of the “Great Triumvirate of 
Early Pittsburgh.”” 


6 George T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:51 (New York, 1922); 
Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 142. 

7 Dictionary of American Biography, 1:533 (New York, 1928); The Twentieth Century 
Bench and Bar of Pennsylvania, 2:810 (Chicago, 1903); Agnew, “Address,” 23, 24; 
Henry M. Brackenridge, Recollections of Persons and Places in the West, 87 (Philadel- 
phia, 1868); Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 2:200; Robert M. Ewing, “Hon. Walter 
Forward,” ante, $:76-89 (April, 1925); Russell J. Ferguson, Early Western Pennsyl- 
vania Politics, 116 (Pittsburgh, 1938); Frank B. Sessa, “Walter Forward,” 14 (master’s 
thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 19734). 
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Of all the pursuits in the new West, that of the lawyer offered one 
of the most attractive prospects, especially if the lawyer were intelligent 
and ambitious. New land laws, new legal codes, disputed land titles, 
internal improvements, and the new and imperfect laws made the 
lawyer’s position an important one. However, in the early nineteenth 
century the country was still thinly settled and lawyers were obliged to 
practice in several counties in order to make a comfortable living. Bald- 
win practiced law not only in Allegheny County, but also in West- 
moreland, Fayette, Washington, Beaver, Venango, and Erie counties. 
Among his early companions on the circuit were John Woods, Steele 
Semple, Thomas Collins, Alexander Foster, and James Mountain. 
These successful lawyers were away from their homes more than half 
of the time. They traveled from one county seat to another on horse- 
back, with their legal papers and a few books in a sack thrown across 
the saddle. They stopped at country taverns and enjoyed their cards, 
their whiskey, and their cigars. Baldwin was especially remembered for 
his practical jokes on these excursions, but his associates were later kind 
enough not to repeat his jokes or expose his tricks. These frontier law- 
yers, like Baldwin, were nearly all college or university men. They were 
considered leaders in the West, and for this reason soon after they 
started their practice they appropriated to themselves the title, “Es- 
guire.””® 

Concomitantly with the beginnings of his legal career Baldwin estab- 
lished his personal family life. On May 26, 1802, he married Mariana 
Norton, his third cousin. The following year Mariana gave birth to 
Henry Baldwin, Jr. and less than a month later, on August 21, 1803, 
she died. Two years later Baldwin married Sally Ellicott, daughter of 


Major Andrew Ellicott, the most famous surveying engineer of his time 


8 James M. Miller, The Genesis of Western Culture: The Upper Ohio Valley, 1800- 
1825, 58 (Columbus, O., 1938); Agnew, “Address,” 24, 25; Sarah H. Killikelly, The 
History of Pittsburgh, Its Rise and Progress, 507 (Pittsburgh, 1906); Boyd Crumrine. The 
Courts of Justice, Rench and Bar of Washington County, Pennsylvania, 300 (Washington, 
Pa., 1902); Joseph H. Bausman, The History of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, 1:340 
(New York, 1904); Babcock, Venango County, 108, 109; J. Elmer Reed, The History 
of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 1:386 (Topeka, Ind., 1925); Warner, Beers & Co., pub., 
History of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 324 (Chicago, 1884). 
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in the United States. Major Ellicott was noted especially for laying out 
the city of Washington, D. C., in 1790, and for laying out the town of 
Erie in 1795. Sally Ellicott was living with her brother-in-law at Mead- 
ville when she met Baldwin, who was there to organize the first court 
of Erie County. Henry Baldwin and his wife had a residence at Mead- 
ville as well as in Pittsburgh in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
In 1841, when Baldwin was a member of the Supreme Court, he built 
a spacious home in Meadville, which is still standing. The design is said 
to have been sketched by Baldwin and to have been copied from a home 
he saw in Tennessee while visiting his friend, Andrew Jackson. Henry 
Baldwin had no children by his second wife.® 

The story of Henry Baldwin and his two close friends, Walter For- 
ward and Tarleton Bates, is the story of politics in western Pennsylvania 
for the first years of the nineteenth century. ‘These three formed one of 
the strongest triumvirates for party leadership that Pittsburgh had ever 
known. They conducted campaigns for the Democratic-Republican 
party in western Pennsylvania with such avidity that their zeal led both 
Baldwin and Bates into fighting duels over politics. 

Political feeling was very high in Pittsburgh in the spring of 1800. 
For many years Hugh Henry Brackenridge had ruled over the borough 
and was accused of using unfair methods to win the governorship for 
Chief Justice McKean in the election of 1799. McKean made Bracken- 
ridge a justice of the state supreme court, and as part of the political spoils 
Bates became prothonotary of Allegheny County. When Brackenridge 
moved to Carlisle to take up his judicial duties Baldwin became the 
Democratic-Republican leader in western Pennsylvania. The Tree of 
Liberty was established as the organ of the party in Pittsburgh and 


Baldwin was soon recognized as inspirational editor of this paper. A 


breach of politics soon arose between two factions of the party, and the 
anti-McKean group sought to defeat McKean in the gubernatorial 


9 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), July 3, 1802; Pittsburgh Magazine Almanac, 1804, 23 
(Pittsburgh, 1804); Warner, History of Erie County, 303, 890; John Miller, A Twen- 
tieth Century History of Erie County, Pennsylvania, 1:593 (Chicago, 1909); Florence G. 
Miller, Our Own Pioneers, 109 (Meadville, Pa., 1929); Russell J. Ferguson, “A Cul- 


tural Oasis in Northwestern Pennsylvania,” ante, 19:275 (December, 1936). 
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election of 1805 and to revise the state constitution. To gain support in 
Pittsburgh this faction established its own paper, the Commonwealth, 
on July 24, 1805, and Ephraim Pentland, a twenty-year-old youth 
from Philadelphia, was made editor. A bitter editorial campaign ensued 
with Pentland on one side and Baldwin, Bates, and Forward on the 
other. Pentland took a personal dislike to Bates. His shafts were usually 
directed at the “Great Trio,” but he regarded Bates as the ringleader 
and his attacks on him were vile and vituperative. When McKean was 
re-elected Pentland could not forgive the trio. The attacks in his paper 
became so bitter that Bates gave him a public cowhiding and was chal- 
lenged to a duel. Bates refused Pentland’s challenge, saying he was un- 
worthy, but in the exchange of notes Bates was supposed to have in- 
sulted Thomas Stewart, a Pittsburgh merchant who had carried Pent- 
land’s challenge to Bates. Stewart then challenged Bates and Bates 
accepted. In the duel Bates was killed on the second fire. His will 
named Baldwin executor. Baldwin arranged an impressive funeral for 
the Virginia gentleman, with burial in the Trinity Episcopal Church- 
yard."° 

The death of Bates had a profound and sobering effect on Baldwin. 
The shock brought with it deeper thought and the realization that poli- 
tics should be more than just an interesting pastime. Tarleton Bates’s 
legacy to Henry Baldwin was more than his gold watch; it included 
sobriety, a sense of refinement, and courage. Baldwin was now twenty- 
six years old and had just acquired the stability and determination that 
later made him an effective political leader and piloted him from one 
political position to another until he reached the United States Supreme 
Court. 

Baldwin’s local political activities during the next few years were sup- 


plemented by civic activities that further developed his stature. He was a 


member of the Public Safety Council in Pittsburgh during the War of 
1812, one of the directors of the Pittsburgh Permanent Library Com- 
pany, a trustee of the Western University of Pennsylvania and of the 

10 Dahlinger, Pittsburgh, 58; Leland D. Baldwin, Pittsburgh, the Story of a City, 178- 
180 (Pittsburgh, 1937); Commonwealth (Pittsburgh), January 8, 1806; Thomas L. 


Rodgers, “The Last Duel in Pennsylvania,” ante, 12:54-55 (January, 1929). 
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Harmony Seminary for Young Ladies, a grand master of the Masonic 
Lodge, and a member of Trinity Church. With all his social and political 
activities he was still the great lawyer and also one of the early iron- 
masters of the United States. He is known to have owned at least three 
large rolling mills in western Pennsylvania, one of which, the Union 
Rolling Mill on the southeastern border of the city of Pittsburgh, was 
the largest and most expensive establishment of its kind in the western 
country."* 

After seventeen years of public service in his community Baldwin was 
elected to Congress to represent the manufacturing interests of his state 
and particularly his district."* An aftermath of the War of 1812 was 
the flooding of American markets with cheap European goods and the 
result was the ruination of the infant industries that had grown in the 
United States during the war. The industrialists of Pittsburgh immedi- 
ately concentrated on sending a representative to Congress who would 
become a leader for a higher tariff to save the manufacturers. In their 
campaign to build up Pittsburgh manufactures they discovered a re- 
doubtable ally in the popular political and civic leader, Henry Baldwin. 

Baldwin took his seat in Congress in December, 1817, and for the 
following four and a half years he labored indefatigably for the interests 
and welfare of his constituents. His advocacy of a high protective tariff 
and his chairmanship from 1819 to 1822 of the newly created commit- 
tee on manufactures procured for him the title, “Father of the Ameri- 
can System.” Up to this time no one had sponsored the protective sys- 
tem so diligently, earnestly, and sincerely as Baldwin. He appealed for 
high tariffs as a national principle — a means of aiding the southern 
planter, the western farmer, and the New England merchant. Henry 
Clay considered his speeches the best prepared and the best reported that 


had ever been given on the tariff in the House. His most important 


1 Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 53; Pittsburgh directories for 1815 and 1819; Kil- 
likelly, History of Pittsburgh, 276, 356; transcript of “Records of Trinity Church, 1797—- 
1867,” in the library of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania; S. Jones, Pitts- 
burgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-Six, 53 (Pittsburgh, 1826); James M. 
Swank, The History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages, 228 (Philadelphia, 1892); 
Cramer’s Magazine Almanac for 1826, 15. 

'2 Commonwealth, August 20, 27, October 8, 15, 1816. 
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speeches in Congress were made in support of three bills drawn up by the 
committee of manufactures in response to numerous petitions: one, a bill 
raising the existing duties of the Tariff of 1816; another, a bill requir- 
ing the prompt payment of duties and thus abolishing the credit system 
that enabled foreign merchants to operate with money belonging to the 
United States Treasury; and the third, a bill placing a heavy tax on all 
sales of imported goods at auction, which would give the American shop- 
keeper a fairer chance to compete with the foreign merchant who sold 


his goods at auction and had no overhead expenses. ‘These speeches were 


printed in all the important newspapers of the time and were published 
in Pittsburgh in the form of pamphlets, copies of which may still be found 
in our city libraries. His hard labors to secure the passage of these bills 
were always defeated: it was not until after he had left Congress that the 
Tariff Act of 1824 incorporated some of his ideas, and it was many 
years later, in 1842, that he saw his ideas actually put into effect. In 
Congress he was also active in the Missouri Compromise debate for he 
had been Clay’s chief coadjutor on the compromise. Monroe also credit- 
ed him with satisfactorily settling the Florida purchase treaty. His great- 
est speech next to his speeches on the tariff was made in defense of 
Andrew Jackson during the congressional investigation of Jackson’s 
conduct in the Seminole War. Baldwin’s defense of the general led to a 
long friendship between the two men; Baldwin later campaigned for 
Jackson, and the latter rewarded him with an appointment to the 
Supreme Court." 

A severe illness caused Baldwin to resign from Congress in the spring 
of 1822. When he returned to Pittsburgh he was given a public wel- 
come in which a large majority of the citizens took part. Later he was 
tendered a public dinner. By 1824 his health was greatly improved and 

13 Pittsburgh Mercury, May 14, 21, 1819, May 2, August 30, September 6, 1820; An- 
nals of Congress, 15 Congress, 2 session, 1:1038-1073, 1816-1846, 1969-1987, 2173, 16 
Congress, 1 session, 2:1555; The Speeches of Henry Baldwin, Esq., in the House of Rep- 


resentatives on the Bills Reported by Him as Chairman of the Committee of Manufactures 
(Pittsburgh, 1820); Edward Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth 


Century, 1:182 (Boston, 1903); Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years’ View; or, a History of 
the Working of the American Government for Thirty Years, from 1820 to 1850, 1:10 
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he again became an active legal and civic leader. The manufacturing in- 
terests were still his chief concern and Pittsburgh was beginning to be 
called the “Iron City.” Baldwin was a member of every committee or- 
ganized in Pittsburgh in those days to draw up petitions for memorials 
to be presented to Congress recommending a revision of the tariff. 
When Lafayette visited the city in 1825 Baldwin spoke at the dinner in 
Lafayette’s honor and was one of the promoters of the ball given for the 
great Frenchman. 

In the civic interests of the city Baldwin was a member of the com- 
mittee that secured the western terminal of the Pennsylvania Canal at 
the Monongahela River, and he proposed the idea to the people that the 
state legislature be petitioned to give the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
the privilege of extending its road to Pittsburgh." 

The decade from 1820 to 1830 saw Pittsburgh coming into her own. 
Her plea for higher tariffs was heeded in 1824; her industries were 
growing due to her expansion in population and the use of her natural 
resources; her long rivalry with Wheeling was reaching its culmination 
with the construction of her canals and railroads; and her political 
grievances were assuaged by the election of Andrew Jackson to the 
presidency. 

Early in 1820 there were indications in Pennsylvania that Jackson 
would be a suitable candidate at the coming presidential election, and 
within two years the sentiment for Jackson took a firm grip on the west- 
ern counties.’ Baldwin immediately aligned himself with the Jackson 


promoters and undertook to keep Pennsylvania in line.'® He kept up an 


active correspondence with Jackson, Felix Grundy, and Amos Kendall, 
and organized the Jackson party in the state so well that Pennsylvania 
became “Jackson mad” and confident of his election in 1824. When the 


14 Pittsburgh Mercury, August 21, 1822, November 4, 1823, January 6, June 15, 1824, 
July 12, August 2, 9, 1826, January 29, 1828; Niles?’ Weekly Register, 27:245 (September 
11, 1824); Charles W. Dahlinger, “General Lafayette’s Visit to Pittsburgh in 1825,” 
ante, 8:142, 143 (July, 1925); Baldwin, Pittsburgh, 280. 

1§ Ferguson, Early Western Pennsylvania Politics, 266. 

16 James Tallmadge to Baldwin, June 27, 1832. This and other original letters, to be 
cited below without further explanation, are among papers of Henry Baldwin preserved by 
Mr. John E. Reynolds of Meadville. 
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election turned out to be a contested one and Adams was chosen by the 
House of Representatives, Baldwin and the other Jackson promoters 
could not accept the election as the real will of the people and at once 
began the campaign to elect Jackson in 1828.'7 Articles praising and 
slandering Jacksc. filled the local newspapers, and Baldwin’s Fourth of 
July speech in 1827 did much to present Jackson as a friend of the tariff 
while Adams was presented as opposed to the tariff until this election. 
Baldwin and his associates worked too hard for any criticism, whether 
slander or murder charges, to nullify their efforts. Jackson won the elec- 
tion and carried Pennsylvania two to one."® 

In the political scramble that followed, Pittsburgh expected Baldwin 
to be appointed secretary of the treasury, but Calhoun, the vice president, 


was greatly opposed to Baldwin because of the tariff question and per- 


suaded Jackson against the latter’s wishes to appoint Samuel Ingham of 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburghers could find no answer to the question of how 
Jackson could allow himself to be overruled in the matter of Baldwin’s 
appointment, because Baldwin above all others had served him most. 
Public and private letters were addressed to Baldwin asking him to re- 
ve2l what had taken place. He answered the letters in the newspapers 
and otherwise, insisting that Jackson had never promised him any cabinet 
position and that Jackson’s deportment toward him had evinced the ut- 
most kindness and friendship. Baldwin was then rumored to have 
been appointed ambassador to France, but after a short stay in Washing- 
ton following the inauguration he returned to Pittsburgh. Later he was 
appointed state attorney general and was suggested for the next gover- 
nor. Amidst all this notoriety over political positions Baldwin was carry- 
ing on his legal practice as usual. Thirty years before as 2 young man of 

17 Letters to Baldwin from Felix Grundy, March 28, 1826, and Amos Kendall, July 15, 
1827; John S. Bassett, ed., Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, 184,(Washington, 1929); 
Frederic A. Ogg, The Reign of Andrew Jackson, 73, 74 (Chronicles of America Series, 
New Haven, 1919); Alexander K. McClure, Old Time Notes of Pennsylvania, 25 (Phila- 
delphia, 1905). 

18 Pittsburgh Mercury, January 15, April 1, 1828; Statesman (Pittsburgh), May 14, 
1828; Committee of Arrangements, An Oration Delivered by Hon. Henry Baldwin at the 


Request of the Jackson Democratic Republicans of This City, July 4, 1827 (Pittsburgh, 
1827). 
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nineteen years he had come to Pittsburgh to begin his practice. He was 
now forty-nine and the idol and pride of his city and state. He continued 
to be active on the tariff question and published many articles on the 
subject in the leading papers of the country.*® 

On November 26, 1829, Bushrod Washington, an associate justice 
of the United States Supreme Court, died. Baldwin was isamediately 
recommended for the vacaricy by a petition of Congressmen and by the 
bench and bar of western Pennsylvania. Jackson appointed him to the 
vacancy on January 5, 1830, and the following day the Senate con- 
firmed the appointment with only two dissenting votes, those of southern 
anti-tariff men.?° Pittsburgh was overjoyed at his appointment and held 
a public dinner in his honor before he again left the city to take up his 
residence at Kalorama. 

In leaving Pittsburgh Baldwin could look behind with pride, for the 
rise of the city from a frontier borough to an industrial center of the 
United States was due in part to his assiduity; and Pittsburgh looked for- 
ward to his gaining additional laurels in his new field of public service 
both for himself and his city. 

As he looked backward he could remember his years of association 
with Tarleton Bates and Walter Forward in those ebullient days when 
he had succeeded Brackenridge as the political leader of western Penn- 
sylvania and had wrested the region from the control of the Federalists. 
He could recall Bates’s tragic death and the political fervidity that at- 
tended it. He could retrace his legal activities in the various counties of 


that frontier section of the country and his many successful appearances 
in the courthouse at Pittsburgh. He could think back over the industrial 
problems that had confronted the rising city and his efforts in Congress 
to relieve the new manufacturing interests in which he himself had made 


19Ross Wilkins to Baldwin, February 24, 1829; J. Franklin Jameson, ed., “Corre- 
spondence of John C. Calhoun,” in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, 
2:269, 270; Statesman, February 18, March 4, 25, April 22, May 13, June 3, September 9, 
1829; Democratic Press, March 12, 1829; Niles? Weekly Register, 36:35 (March 14, 
1829); William MacDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, 48 (American Nation Series, vol. 15 
—New York, 1906); Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson, 412 (New York, 1928). 

20 Samuel Pettigrew to Baldwin, December 1, 1829; Charles Binney, The Life of Hor- 
ace Binney, 94 (Philadelphia, 1903); National Gazette, January 9, 1830. 
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and lost a fortune. He could vision again the construction of the first 
turnpikes, bridges, canals, and railroads that the growing city had de- 
manded to keep pace with its rapidly developing trade and commerce. 
He could look forward to his activities on the Supreme Court Bench with 
the same enthusiasm and prospection that he had in 1799 when he com- 
menced his legal career. 

In the fourteen years that he served as an associate justice of the Su- 


preme Court he was as active and as positive as he had been in Congress 


and in the civic activities of his community. Many of the decisions that 
he rendered in his circuit (where he was at his best advantage) were 
widely published and served as precedents in later court proceedings. 

Just as he was disappointed in Congress because of his failure to ac- 
complish his tariff revisions, he encountered unpleasant situations in his 
Supreme Court associations because he dissented from interpretations of 
the Constitution made by Chief Justice John Marshall and Justice 
Joseph Story, the leading members of the court at that time. 

But while serving on the Supreme Court he saw his tariff program 
consummated, and could he have attended his own impressive interment 
in the family vault at Kalorama on April 26, 1844, he would have found 
in the presence of the highest civil and military officers of the country, 
the diplomatic legations, and his numerous relatives and friends the vin- 
dication of his legal career and a tribute to his untiring efforts in forty- 
four years of public service to his county, his state, and his nation. 





PITTSBURGH’S PLACE IN 
THE FOURTH ESTATE!’ 


GEORGE SEIBEL 


O NEWSPAPER MAN ever is satisfied with the state of the Press in 

his town, and there is a common saying that “once a newspaper 
man, always a newspaper man,” so I am proverbially still a representa- 
tive of the Fourth Estate, which is the subject of my paper. We have 
at present three daily papers in this city, all of them journalistically a 
credit to the community, and all of them owned by outside institutions, 
organizations, or individuals. Criticism is often heard that this impairs 
the independence of the papers, and nullifies the initiative of the editorial 
staffs. This criticism is usually voiced by people not in the newspaper 
game, and sometimes by those who are on the inside. Being an inside 
outsider, or an outside insider, I believe I can offer a fair and rational 
judgment on this point, and am going to attempt to do so whether I 
succeed or not. 

Alien ownership has not necessarily impaired the independence of the 
papers except on national issues. In the coming elections the alignment 
of our papers will be mostly determined by the whim or judgment of 
somebody away from Pittsburgh. Whether this is an advantage or dis- 
advantage, I shall not attempt to decide. But it seems to me that the 
whim or judgment of a man or group of men in California or New 
York is just as valid and probably just as fair as the judgment or whim 
of a man or group in Pittsburgh. In fact, it is less likely to be biased by 
local considerations. A local owner is likely to be swayed by the interests 
or affiliations of his bank or his church, his friendship for some candidate, 
or the favors he has received from a political machine. A foreign owner 
is like God, far away, and pressure cannot be applied to him as easily as 


to the local publisher. He is more of an abstract principle than a personal- 


' Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on February 27, 
1940. Mr. Seibel is a well-known Pittsburgh journalist, author, and radio commentator, 
who is now librarian of the Carnegie Free Library of Allegheny. Ed. 
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ity whose poker parties or chronic indigestion may color his preferences 
or prejudices, leaving financial imperatives out of the question. 

As far as local politics are concerned, absentee ownership is a blessing 
in several ways. The big boss, in regions remote, no longer interferes 
with the line-up of the paper on municipal questions. Our papers can be 
valuable guides and mentors in local politics, if the publishers are ideal- 
ists with backbones. These men should be, or should become, civic lead- 
ers with a nonpartisan outlook. Pressure groups should be shown the 
door, whether they are labor unions, religious organizations, or private 
busybodies with little axes to grind. I know that this is an impossible 
ideal, and have never attained it myself. Frequently I have been more 
considerate and conciliatory toward readers or advertisers with special 
requests or complaints than I have been toward the owners or directors 
of the paper. That was no special virtue on my part. Most newspaper 
men, knowing how the wheels go round, are very independent. During 
some elections I have known as high as ninety per cent of the force or 
staff to vote one way, while the owners had directed the paper’s policy 
in the opposite way. Newspaper men, as they should be, are men of 
more than average intelligence, and often use it. The rise of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, founded in 1933, has helped to increase the inde- 
pendence, and therefore the initiative, of the profession in Pittsburgh. 

Taking all these things into consideration, I would not say that our 
three papers represent any deterioration from the time when we had 
seven papers, plus one German daily of high standing. At that time, not 
too far back, we had some papers of exceptionally high standards. There 
was a time when the Pittsburgh Dispatch was one of the great papers of 
the country though it was distinctively a Pittsburgh institution. It was 
going along on the impetus of the O’Neill tradition. There was a time 
when the Pittsburgh Leader was one of the great papers of the country 
though it was a distinctively Pittsburgh institution. It was going along 
on the Nevin tradition. The same may be said of the Volksblatt und 


Freiheits-Freund, which was going along in the tradition created by the 
Neebs and the Hirsches. 


We no longer have a great tradition anywhere, and the newspapers 
of the entire country have been mechanized and standardized in an 


alarming way. When I was a young man I could have sold a piece of 
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fiction or an essay to any of the papers for a cash sum. Even when I was 
an editor, I bought many individual offerings from local writers, among 
them Mary Roberts Rinehart and Willa Cather. Writers on historical 
subjects—like Richard T. Wiley, George Fleming, and Charles W. 
Dahlinger—could get preferential placement over national columnists 
who today dish us the same daily menu of ill-digested prejudices, osten- 
tatious ignorance, and painful retchings to provide fun at any price. 
The moving picture industry, with its vast advertising patronage, did 
not fill pages with imaginary doings and sayings of obscure nonentities. 
Radio crooners were not written about as if they were opera stars from 
La Scala. Night club nudities had no rating as artistic luminaries. 

In other words, our entire civilization, to use a much abused word, 
has become an affair of tinsel and tinkle, and thus it is reflected in our 
press. The press as a whole has deteriorated at least fifty per cent as a 
field of literature, and has come fifty per cent closer to the standards 
and practices of an amusement park. In thinly disguised ways it has also 
become a competitor of the lottery or numbers game. Contests that are 
really door prizes and comics that are funereal in their machine-made 
fun are the main circulation pullers used to swing the floating readers 
from one paper to another—they never stay very long. If they read one 
paper today because it conducts a poll for the most popular manicure, 
they switch to the other paper next week to get a carpet sweeper offered 
as a circulation lure. 

Yet our papers are free to print what they choose, within limits of the 
common law, and so are immeasurably ahead of the controlled press of 
countries like Germany and Italy, where the newspapers now are used 
chiefly to convey the orders or insinuate the misinformation desired by 
the government to stir up or subdue the mob. Our country has its 
ready-made mob, as newspaper owners and radio spellbinders know, but 
it has not yet been mobilized like the European mob. Being of somewhat 
lower mental level than the pre-war European mob, it will be more 
easily misled when the art of the demagogue is reinforced by the science 
of the censor. 


The ignorance, the prejudice, the hatred, the gullibility revealed in 


the “letters from readers” appearing in some of the papers is almost 


beyond belief if you are not a student of mob psychology. 
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We in Pittsburgh may well look somewhat mournfuily toward the 
recent past when we had wits like Arthur Burgoyne, philosophers like 
Erasmus Wilson, scholars like Henry Jones Ford, trenchant writers like 
Morgan Gable, and perfect gentlemen like Charles W. Danziger at the 
helm of our papers. There were giants in those days, and there are 
giants still, but they are buried under heaps of rubbish and hidden behind 
bales of bosh. 

Any newspaper that will endow an editor-in-chief to tell the truth 
without fear of any subscriber or advertiser will confer a vast boon upon 
the public and create a new golden era in journalism. 

In the collection and presentation of news there has been marvelous 
progress since the day when the old Post announced a column of dis- 
patches under the proud slogan, “Received by lightning, printed by 
steam.” There is little propaganda or unfair presentation in the news 
services of the Associated Press, the United Press, or the International. 
Outside of the silly sillabub from Hollywood, the news is generally dig- 
nified and uncolored. War news from Europe at the present time, to my 
personal knowledge, errs on the side of reticence rather than on the side 
of “atrocities.” Political news from Washington and other seething 
centers is only lightly loaded with partisan bias. Headlines would be 
much better if less sensational, but sensationalism is the spice depended 
on to sell papers. Local news often drifts into triviality, as when Wm. N. 
McNair was mayor and was encouraged to do clownish things in order 
to keep in the limelight. Pictures are too much in evidence, especially 
thinly draped figures of the “female form divine,” which represent some 
editor’s inchoate antediluvian strivings to fill the world with beauty un- 
adorned. Perhaps this is underhand propaganda for the silk stocking 
manufactories. 

Perhaps the most interesting journalistic prodigy in Pittsburgh is The 
Courier, founded in 1910, a Negro weekly edited by Robert L. Vann. 
It prints 170,000 copies every week, and reaches every state in the 
Union. During the Italian invasion it sent a special correspondent to 
Ethiopia, and it is now the only Pittsburgh journal that has its own 
correspondent at the European war front, with headquarters in Paris. 


Our subsidiary and ancillary press has undergone vast changes and 
revolutions during the past century. At one time the Pittsburgh Bulletin 
was a literary and society weekly of very high rank. For many years as 
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a tremulous poet I could not write any poem good enough to pass the 
critical scrutiny of Editor George F. Muller. The Pittsburgh Index 
some years later disputed the preéminence of the classic Bulletin, and 
I succeeded in landing a serial story of humorous flavor with that pub- 
lication. These two journals are now merged as the Bulletin Index, a 
weekly with some of the flippancy of Time and some of the diluted 
vitriol of the old New Yorker. It is becoming more circumspect as well 
as more trenchant, less superficial though not less lively. 

It is probably too much to expect a renascence of the old-time local 
literary longings, when an obscure South Side weekly printed serially 
“The Phantom Coaches,” a historical epic in the vein of Sir Walter 
Scott, by Dr. E. A. Wood, a medical man eminent as philosopher and 
poet as well as dietitian. Many years later a journal called The Library 
was established by Charles (Chick) Clark, the scion of a steel magnate’s 
family, and had the distinction of printing some of Willa Cather’s first 
stories. She had come to Pittsburgh a little earlier to edit The Home 
Journal, published by the same company that issued the National Stock- 
man and Farmer. The Home Journal was expected by its founders to 
displace The Ladies?’ Home Journal, as The Youth's Journal, which I 
edited for some time, was expected to displace The Youth’s Companion. 
Unfortunately we failed to wrest the literary hegemony from Philadel- 
phia and Boston, and The Library did not shift the hub of poetic su- 
premacy from Gotham, though it was probably the last publication in 
Pittsburgh to pay cold cash for sonnets and ballads. 

Two widely circulated periodicals now reaching into special fields are 
The Scholastic, a high-class magazine for high schools, with over two 
hundred thousand readers, and The Pennsylvania Farmer, which 
reaches over one hundred and fifty thousand rural readers. There are 
a number of labor journals and trade papers, and every borough seems 
to be blessed with its local ““Thunderer.” 

In the field of the religious press, Pittsburgh enjoyed for a long time 
a splendid preéminence. The Presbyterian Banner was admirably edited 
and often contained contributions from clerics and professors that ranked 
high in scholarship. The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, long issued by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, had contributors of very high standing, 
a I modestly admit, having once contributed a lengthy poem in the 


approved manner of James Russell Lowell, setting forth a social and 
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political philosophy that I now have my doubts about. The Pittsburgh 
Catholic, oldest paper of that church in this region, always has ranked 
high as a journalistic exponent of its tradition. The Methodist Protestant 
and United Presbyterian denominations are still issuing series of widely 
circulated and well edited publications.* 

Scores of other journals of ancient days, serving political dreams or 
partisan rancor, flared briefly and then were extinguished in oblivion. 
It would be an interesting inquiry to find out exactly who chopped down 
the Tree of Liberty. Sometimes I wonder who fired the last salvo from 
Tom Whittaker’s Gatling Gun. A few other publications had better 
not be mentioned by name because they have an unsavory memory. 
They were frankly pornographic scandal sheets intended to cater to the 
lowest instincts of the populace. If some garbage collector of the future 
comes across their decaying pages, he may find a bit of comfort in my 
testimony that the stories they told about anonymous leading citizens, 
living in streets that were named, had not the slightest foundation in 
fact. For some months I was proofreader of a printing company which 
set up one of these scandal sheets, and all the copy was reprinted from 
galley proofs that came from another city, the local editor merely chang- 
ing the names of the streets and city districts, to impart a local fragrance 
to the imported asafcetida. 

As a result of such experiences I believe hardly anything I see in 
print, very little of what I hear, and sometimes even doubt what I 
myself write or utter. I advise you all to cultivate the same habit of 
limited credulity. 

Perhaps I should say something about the foreign press in our city, as 
I was for a few years managing editor of the German daily. But my 
memory goes back much further, for my father was a subscriber to the 
Fretheits-Freund, or “Friend of Freedom,” and my grandfather was a 
carrier for the Volksblatt, or “People’s Paper.” These very revolution- 
ary titles meant nothing, for both publications were rabidly Republican, 
just as the Beobachter, or “Observer,” was rabidly Democratic, as well 


as Catholic. The Catholics at that time were still in the vast majority 
Democratic, having been driven into that party by the Know-Nothing 
movement, a primitive Ku Klux Klan. But all the German papers had 


2 Since this paper was read, the Methodist Protestant denomination has disappeared ia 
a union of all Methodists. 
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a high literary standard even in the eighties. There was no international 
copyright, and the editor could annex anything from European papers 
that pleased his literary fancy. I read in the Fretheits-Freund novels by 
Spielhagen, Heyse, Ebers, Lindau, and the best of German writers. 
Later the lady novelists like Marlitt and Werner became more popular, 
as the women still read the paper while the men went forth into the 
world and acquired the habit of reading the English papers. 

Other foreign languages were represented in the journalistic field 
much later. When I assisted Felidio F. Canuti, one of our oldest Italian 
attorneys, in the launching of an Italian weekly called J Nostri Tempi, 
there was already one Italian paper in town, called Trimacria, the an- 
cient name of Sicily, an island associated with the fame of Garibaldi. 
Now I believe the Stella di Pittsburgh and the Unione serve the Italian 
colony. But we have Hungarian, Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Slovak, 
Serbian, Croatian, Greek, Yiddish, and several Jewish publications of 
high quality, including the Criterion and the Outlook. The foreign- 
language newspapers, I can reassure timid Americans, are more vocifer- 
ous in their patriotism than the American press, being closer to primitive 
and parochial passions. 

Something should be said about the men and women who have gone 
from Pittsburgh newspapers into the field of literature, most of them in 
other cities, because we have neglected the business of book publishing 
which we should have cultivated since the days of Hugh H. Bracken- 
ridge, whose Modern Chivalry was soon followed by Zadoc Cramer’s 
Navigators and Almanacs. 

The one we know best of all, of course, is Willa Cather, who was a 


telegraph editor on the Pittsburgh Leader for a time. But about the 


same time Sophie Gates Kerr (Underwood) was here as woman’s-page 


editor of the Gazette, and she is now one of America’s best writers of 
popular fiction. Will Levington Comfort was here for some years as a 
columnist on the Dispatch before he wrote Routledge Rides Alone, but 
I do not believe O. Henry ever worked on any Pittsburgh newspaper, 
because I knew both O. Henry and the editors of the paper he is sup- 
posed to have been connected with. 

A number of playwrights have also gone forth from Pittsburgh news- 
paper offices, first of them Bartley Campbell, the author of “My Part- 
ner” and “The White Slave,” and in later years George S$. Kaufmann 
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and Marc Connelly, both nationally famous for their work in collabora- 
tion with each other or anybody else. In more recent days George 
Seldes, who has written many significant books, started as a boy reporter 
at nine dollars a week, and worked on the Leader and the Post for years 
before he became an authority on international affairs and a critic of 
journalistic trends. And Neil H. Swanson was working on the Pitts- 
burgh Press when he wrote The Judas Tree, followed by other histor- 


ical novels. 

When, on Christmas Eve in 1847, the printers, publishers, editors, 
and reporters of all the Pittsburgh papers sat down to a banquet which 
should have become an annual institution, the toastmaster, Neville B. 
Craig, proposed a toast to ““The Memory of John Scull and Joseph Hall, 
the enterprising young men who in July, 1786, issued the first news- 
paper west of the Allegheny Mountains.” In that toast we can all join, 
for the paper then founded, which required ten hours to print an edition 
of seven hundred copies, has had a numerous progeny. It was printed 
and published on Water Street near Ferry, not far from the spot where 
the Central Police Station now is engaged in the attempted suppression 
of crime. 

One of the early editors hanged himself and had Boyd’s Hill named 
after his tragedy. The remaining editor complained because “the en- 
couragement of the public is fluctuating and uncertain.” He was willing 
to take subscriptions “in cash or produce,” but complained that very 
often he was “without means to buy a pound of beef.” He was even 
willing at times to accept wood or whiskey, to keep his enthusiasin 
warm. A few years later, when success was beginning to crown his 
efforts, he proudly wrote: “In my profession as a printer, I never forgot 
my duty as a man. I never printed for hire, nor for party, and for 
protection of worth and for exposure of vileness my press has ever been 
open, of whatever party the worth and vileness were.” 

The papers of our day, so much more influential, representing mil- 
lions of dollars in assets and good will, hundreds of thousands of readers 
of all sorts, huge mechanical establishments and networks gathering 
news from all parts of the world, may well bear in mind the simple 
words of that pioneer who never forgot “his duty as a man.” For “what 
is a man profited if he shall gz; the whole world, and lose his own 


soul?” 
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Council Fires on the Upper Ohio, a Narrative of Indian A ffairs in the 
Upper Ohio Valley until 1795. By RANDOLPH C. Downes. (Pitts- 
burgh, The University of Pittsburgh Press, 1940. x, 367 p. Head- 
pieces, map. ) 

Here is a good example of the constructive historian’s method of present- 
ing the history of a region. Each of the thirteen chapters carries the narrative 
onward with all the interest of an adventure story, from the Indians of Al- 
legania to the final conflict for the Ohio River boundary, 1789-95, and the 
chapter headings between describe with almost photographic detail the peaks 
of Iroquois, French, British, and American supremacy. 

In his endeavor to present a correct picture without retouching, Dr. Downes 
has performed a real service and one that will bring added respect for the his- 
torical researches of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, sponsored 
jointly by the Buhl Foundation, the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and the University of Pittsburgh. 

Unlike many works of history, characteristic of an uncritical period, this 
work impartially studies the struggle between opposing groups, seeking to dis- 
cover motives, to present all the facts, and to examine the viewpoint of each 
party involved. Indeed the author states that “although this work confines it- 
self to the facts of the conflict, the reader should be able to gain, from the 
presentation of the two conflicting sets of values involved, a better basis from 
which to judge their relative merits.” 

In the very first chapter we are given “The Indian Point of View,” which 
details an attitude toward occupancy of the land and the use of its resources not 
usually given consideration in works of history. Says the author, “the story here 
narrated is one of a conflict between two civilizations, that of the Indians and 
that of the white men; or, more definitively, between two methods of living, 
one based on hunting and fishing, the other on farming and commerce. This 
conflict, grim and unceasing, was born of the utter incompatibility of two dif- 
ferent sets of folkways, and it was nourished by the profound conviction of 
each race that its ways were superior to those of the other. In the white man 
this conviction was aggressive and militant and justified the displacement or 
extermination of the Indian. In the Indian it was defensive and heroic and 
gave strength, in the face of despair and overwhelming force, for resistance 
against the hated conqueror.” 
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In the chapters that ensue the attitudes here mentioned are followed with 
great detail. In fact one seldom sees a book of history so entertainingly written 
that follows as accurately and as understandingly such an intricate commingling 
of events. The author with consummate skill has described and analyzed epi- 
sodes which change with such startling rapidity that they might be described 
as kaleidoscopic. 

The story of the struggle to take over the area of the upper Allegheny is 
broken down in the chapters under descriptive headings. “The Indian Point 
of View,” for example, is followed by a description of “The Indians of Al- 
legania, 1720-1745,” and in rapid sequence the other chapters describe: “A 
Decade of Iroquois Supremacy, 1745-1754”; “The Breakdown of French 
Ascendancy, 1755-1758”; “Indian Revolt against British Economy, 1758- 
1765”; “A Decade of British Muddling, 1765-1774”; “Dunmore’s War”; 
“The Indians and the Outbreak of Revolution on the Frontier”; “The Fort 
MclIntosh-Fort Laurens Indian Frontier, 1778-1779”; “George Rogers 
Clark”; “indian War, 1779-1782”; “The Revival of American Aggression, 
1782-1789”; and in the final chapter, “The War for the Ohio River Bound- 
ary, 1789-1795.” 

With such an outline thus placed before the reader the author carries his 
narrative through a study of the conflict of the two races to the treaty of 
Greenville, which settled forever the high hopes of Little Turtle and the 
other leaders for the confederation of Indian tribes in that region. 

The author tells us that “out of the disparity between the two civilizations 
grew long decades of conflict on the North American continent. This disparity 
may be illustrated by the respective attitudes of the whites and the Indians in 
regard to the hunting grounds of the Shawnee, which were transferred by the 
Iroquois to the English at the treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768.” 

The author presages here the proneness of the Iroquois to assume owner- 
ship of land and then cede it when it served their purposes, as mentioned later 
in the case of the Delawares. In describing the economic conflict and the dis- 
parity of viewpoint, he mentions the expeditions of such hunters as Daniel 
Boone who slew without any thought of conservation and “threatened to wipe 
out the game of the forest — the very essence of the domain over which the 
Indians considered themselves rulers.” He further quotes the parting advice 
given to Boone when he was liberated from captivity. The Indians, endeavor- 
ing patiently to explain their viewpoint even when their territory had been 
greatly injured, said: “Now, brothers, go home and stay there. Don’t come 


here any more, for this is the Indians’ hunting ground, and all the animals, 
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skins and furs are ours; and if you are so foolish as to venture here again, you 
may be sure the wasps and yellow-jackets will sting you severely.” 

The author probing still more deeply tells us that the reason for the inevita- 
ble defeat of the Indians came from their limited knowledge of the arts, theirs 
being simple and arising from a state of nature. ““They were no match,” he 
observes, “for those whose art were capable of harnessing nature to more effec- 
tive uses in sustaining large units of population.” 

The book reveals the author’s grounding in economics. He shows briefly by 
statement and likewise by implication that the Indians received the products 
of civilization, such as guns and utensils, which were far beyond their capacity 
to manufacture, and that finding such things efficient and much better than 
their own they gradually came to depend almost entirely upon the French and 
English traders. This is an important consideration and has much bearing upon 
the struggle for the frontier. The principle behind it was penetrated by 
Pontiac who wanted his people to return to the use of their native manufacture 
and to economic independence. 

As the narrative proceeds we are given a glimpse of the background follow- 
g the defeat of Crawford in the battle of Blue Licks and of the defeats of 


Generals Harmar and St. Clair; after which “peace was but an interlude.” 


The region affected was the hills and forests of western Pennsylvania in 1700 
where “the waters of the Allegheny and the Monongahela flowed untroubled 
to their union, where no trader’s fort, nor even an Indian wigwam, marred 
the prospect. No man had learned to call this land a homeland.” 

After this we are given a detailed picture of how various groups endeavored 


to make this “‘debatable land” 


a place of habitation. The struggle of the 
Shawnee and the Delaware for dominion is given and the difficulty of the 
eaceful settlement is indicated by reference to the statute of 1722, entitled 
“An Act to prohibit the selling of Rum and other Strong Liquors to the In- 
dians, and to prevent the Abuses that may happen thereby.” 

The author sagely remarks that where there were no enforcing officers, this 
law had no effect, even though the Indians complained grievously and begged 
for some regulation. Later, “since the government of Pennsylvania was unable 
to control the rum trade to the western parts, the Shawnee finally hit upon the 
device of associating among themselves under the guidance of the licensed and 
approved traders in order to be rid of the evil.” It was this difficulty of dis- 
tribution of liquor to dissolute Indians that caused the colony much trouble, 
and so concerned was Governor Thomas that admitting the lack of control in 


the past he confesses, “I cannot but be apprehensive that the Indian Trade as 
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it is now carry’d on will involve us in some fatal Quarrel with the Indians, 
Our Traders in Defiance of the Law carry Spirituous Liquors amongst them, 
and take the Advantage of their inordinate Appetite for it to cheat them of 
their Skins and their Wampum, which is their Money, and often to debauch 
their Wives into the Bargain.” 

In the end the Shawnee began a migration which the author states meant a 
drastic change in the population set-up of western Pennsylvania. The Iroquois 


now came in and became “the dominant Indians in western Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the decade from 1745 to 1754.” 

The English in endeavoring to penetrate had as their ministering agent 
George Croghan, and we are told that it was through his action that Pennsyl- 


vania began taking more interest in Indian affairs; an interest which had 
“failed miserably in the French crisis of 1753-54.” The author remarks: “It 
is significant of the new state of things in the West that the western Indians 
were more disposed for warfare in behalf of the English than were the New 
York Iroquois”; and thus grew the decade of Iroquois supremacy. 

The struggle between France and England continued and even though 
Braddock’s defeat led many of the Ohio Valley Indians to believe that the 
French were destined to extend their power, both the Indians and the French 
were doomed to disappointment, for New France at last was forced to capitu- 
late and the English flag was raised in Kuskuski in November, 1758. But if 
the Iroquois and other Indians were enthusiastic in their feeling that English 
rule was more to be preferred, they soon began a revolt, and the story of this 
revolt and the muddling that brought about Dunmore’s War is told in three 
revealing chapters. The position of the settlers on the frontier and the prob- 
lems which they faced in the upper Ohio Valley are vividly described, for if 
the Indians were disgruntled the white frontiersmen were little better satisfied 
with the British policy. Those who espoused the American cause were like- 
wise fearful lest the Indians unite with the British and fling themselves against 
the settler who had leanings toward independence. Racial fear and economic 
rivalry bred distrust. 

The campaigns on the frontier are carefully examined; but there may be 
some who will criticize the account of Brodhead’s campaign (page 252). In 
general, however, one who has examined the original documents would say 
that the story of the Indian war is well written and adequate. In the end both 
the British and the Indians were defeated and “peace returned to America in 
1782, but a strange peace it was for the Indians.” The American: were re- 
lieved of restraint and “racial hatred on the frontier, fed by the memory of 
the bloodshed of years of war, could now find a freer vent.” The settlers now 
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found opportunity for vengeance and demands for reparations in the form of 
land cessions, and as a result, “confronted by this menace from the American 
frontier, the Indians naturally turned to their British allies for protection.” 
The red man, knowing not where to turn and not trusting any party over- 
much, appealed to the British, who, he thought, might unite with him in re- 
sisting further encroachment. He felt, too, that the English might assist him 
in developing a confederacy of the western tribes as a means of resisting the 
Americans. The influence of Sir William Johnson and of Joseph Brant in de- 
veloping the confederation is recognized by the author, who states that the 
Indians were unable to get a full guarantee from the British, who, though they 
lent support to the confederation in the end, “let the tribesmen fight the mat- 
ter out alone at the battle of Fallen Timbers in 1794.” 

Brant in describing the series of events which had placed the Indians in a 
serious predicament, and having in mind the terms of the Jay treaty, ex- 
claimed: “This is the second time the poor Indians have been left in the 
lurch”; and the author of this present work asks, “but was it to be the last?” 

The book ends with the story of the treaty of Greenville in 1795 and of it 
the author says; “The treaty of Greenville marked the end of the contest for 
the control of the upper Ohio. Never again were the Indians to menace the 
white man’s supremacy in that region. Never again was the cry of ‘Indian!’ to 
spread terror and panic among the frontier inhabitants. The land that the In- 
dians had vainly fought to retain became the basis for a new civilization.” 

A seven-page bibliography of source and secondary materials adds greatly to 
the usefulness of the book. 


Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences ARTHUR C, PARKER 


John Alfred Brashear, Scientist and Humanitarian, 1840-1920 (Penn- 
syluamia Lives Series). By Harriet A. GAUL and Rusy EIsEMAN. 
(Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. vili, 220 p. 
Portrait. ) 


Joun Aurrep BrasHear, one of Pittsburgh’s great men, typified the best 
of Pittsburgh life. It is fitting, therefore, that the story of his life should be 
written by two Pittsburgh authors, Harriet A. Gaul and Ruby Eiseman. Their 
work is a credit to them. 

With woman’s lighter touch, they have shown forth Brashear’s human 
qualities so that we recall vividly the attractive personality we knew when he 
walked our streets. In so doing, they have woven, by giving us his movements 
and the details of his daily life, a tapestry of Pittsburgh from 1860 to 1920. 
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The shuttle of the authors carried the bright as well as the dark threads, and 
the result is a lively, entertaining narrative. 

But the authors have done more. Acquainted as we all were with the fact of 
Brashear’s advances in astronomical work, it has remained for them to translate 
for us, in language that even a layman can understand, just how far and how 
high Brashear climbed in his life work, The wide spread of this work, its effect 
on the researches and advances of others, and its acceptance by astronomers 
all over the world are made most plain to us in this book. Experts in this 
abstruse science have joined us in admiration for the way in which the authors 
have succeeded in this part of their study and have acknowledged its accuracy, 

Such an advance as Brashear made, under handicaps of meager formal edu- 
cation, and without advantage of family fortune or backing, is a drama typical 
of Pittsburgh, and one that only those who know Pittsburghers could write so 
well as these two authors have done. It is a great credit to Pittsburgh indus- 
trialists such as William Thaw, Andrew Carnegie, Henry Phipps, Henry C. 
Frick, Charles M. Schwab, Henry W. Oliver, and others that they held up 
Brashear’s hands as fully as they did, with the result that, in spite of tem- 


great work to the end. 


porary reverses, he was able to carry on his § 

The authors have traced with penetration the way in which, and the reasons 
why, important civic and educational work was placed in Brashear’s hands in 
the cases of the Western University of Pennsylvania (now the University of 
Pittsburgh), the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the Frick Educational 
Commission, and other agencies through which Brashear rendered signal serv- 
ice to his adopted city. In thus rendering this public service, Brashear again 


typifies Pittsburgh’s best. 


clearly an attractive, human personality who advanced the limits of scientific 
knowledge and repaid, full measure and heaping over, all that Pittsburgh had 
given him. 

Not the least effective and appealing work of the authors has been their 
portrayal of his wife, Phoebe Brashear, effective co-worker and affectionate 


supporter, to whom so much of Brashear’s success was due: 


Harriet A. Gaul and Ruby Eiseman have a right to take pride in this book. 


It is unusual in its sense of movement, of a man shown in action against a 
solid background historically correct and fully documented. It should be 
bought and cherished by all everywhere who would be interested in a succinct, 
lively, authoritative biography of a great man who rose, by his own efforts, 
from little to a deservedly high place in the world’s eyes. 


Pittsburgh Henry O. Evans 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The program for the society’s annual open house to its affiliated organiza- 
tions, held on January 7, was provided by the Historical Committee of the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery, whose secretary, Rev. E. B. Welsh of Coraopolis, gave 
an illustrated address on “Presbyterian Backgrounds of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, with Special Reference to Earlier Declarations in Western Penn- 
sylvania.” Memorials to the late Robert M. Ewing, George E. Alter, and Mar- 


cus Rauh (ante, 23:195, 198, 200 — December, 1940) were also presented. 


At the annual meeting, January 28, Henry King Siebeneck, Esq., of Pitts- 
burgh gave an address on “William Pitt and John Forbes.” At the business 
session preceding the program, the treasurer and the director presented their 
annual reports, and certain officers and trustees were re-elected or newly elected 
as follows. Re-elected as officers for three-year terms were Robert Garland, 
president; Omar S. Decker, Gregg L. Neel, and Ambrose B. Reid, vice presi- 
dents; C. W. W. Elkin, secretary; John E. Potter, treasurer; and Helen 
Campion, assistant treasurer. To fill the vacancy among the vice presidents 
created by Mr. Garland’s promotion to the presidency, Henry Oliver Evans, 
Esq., one of the trustees, was also elected for a three-year term. Harmar Denny, 
Jr., Esq., was re-elected for a five-year term as a trustee, and Edward Crump, 
Jr., William M. Duff, Charles A. McClintock, Charles C. McGovern, and 
Lily Lee Nixon were newly elected trustees for varying terms to fill vacancies 
caused by death or resignation. At a meeting of the council of the society the 
same evening, Franklin F. Holbrook was reappointed director for an indefinite 


period, 


Upwards of two hundred people attended the regular monthly meeting of 
February 25, at which the single speaker, Vice President Evans, offered “Notes 
on Transportation in Pittsburgh Prior to 1890” as a by-product of his re- 
searches in the preparation of a biography of Henry W. Oliver. At the same 
meeting Mr. William M. Duff presented on behalf of Mrs. Alexander Dallas 
Rose, the granddaughter of Stephen Collins Foster, an attractively and sub- 
stantially bound file of photostats of affidavits, old newspaper accounts, and 
other evidence supporting the view that the house moved by Mr. Henry Ford 
to Greenfield Village some years ago is the one in which Foster was born. 
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At the January, February, and March meetings the following fifty-three 


people were elected to membership, all being residents of or pursuing their 


callings in Pittsburgh except as otherwise indicated: 
Lir—E MEMBER 


Harry Kleinhaus 


ConTRIBUTING MEMBER 
Charles J. Rosenbloom 


SusTaininc MEMBERs 


George S. Baton 
Joseph H. Carter 
Dayton P. Clark 
William W. Collins, Jr. 


Charles B. Nash 


Karl B. Conway 
Sigmond J. Hahn 
Lyndon H. Landon 
Mrs. E. W. Mudge 


ANNUAL MEMBERS 


F. H. Atwood, Sewickley 
Martin C. Baer 

Donald M. Bane 

Mrs, James A. Bell 

Roy G. Bostwick 

Harold K. Brooks 
Harold S. Carmack 

John S. Carson 

Kenneth P. Christman 

J. Smith Christy 

Adam E. Daum 

George R. Davies 

Elliott G. Dodge, Ben Avon 


Laurence C, Euwer 


Robt. M. Fisher, Indiana, Pa. 


Lawford H. Fry 
Royal S. Goldsbury 
Samuel E. Hackett, 

New Florence 
Walter W. Hendrix 
Paul Houston 


W. H. Johnston 


W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Harold E. McCamey 
William H. McNaugher 
Mrs. Edouard de Mey 
Margaret H. Miller 
A. L. Moredock, Waynesburg 
Raymond F. Moreland 
Theodore A. Motheral 
C. Leonard O’Connell 
C. W. Orwig 
Mrs. Bryte Pollock 
H. O. Pollock, Turtle Creek 
Charles K. Robinson 
Mrs. F. I. Rutledge, Sr. 
John H. Sorg 
William S, Tailman, Jr., 
Sewickley 
T. P. Trimble, Jr., 
Allison Park 
Lambert Turner 
Mrs. Elizabeth M. Vermorcken 
Thomas Watson 


Alvin J. Williams 
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Dr. Paul H. Giddens, professor of history and political science at Allegheny 
College, Meadville, and author of T'he Birth of the Oil Industry (New York, 
1938), addressed the meeting of March 25 on the subject, “Pittsburgh and 
the Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry.” Dr. Richard T. Wiley of Eliza- 
beth presented, on behalf of his fellow townsman, Mr. Nathaniel S. Lutes, an 
old handmade drawing-knife, and on his own account, an unusual document, 
dated January 27, 1826, in which a man agrees to “hire out” his daughter, 
with her consent, for a term of five years, in return for her “keep,” “Four 
Monthes schooling,” and a “Fetherbed” and other items to be given her at 
the end of that period. 


An exceptionally welcome service has been rendered to the society by the 
Allegheny County Committee of the Colonial Dames of America, through its 
committee on Preservation of Records and Historical Research, of which Mrs. 
William Anderson and Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams are co-chairmen. They have 
provided for the rebinding, in attractive and substantial form, and at a cost of 
upwards of two hundred dollars, of over one hundred volumes of the most 
used, and therefore dilapidated, volumes in the society’s library, including his- 
tories and atlases of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, histories of other coun- 
ties in western Pennsylvania, and the many volumes in the first four series of 
the Pennsylvania Archives. 

The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society has been conducting a 
vigorous drive for new members and has recently reported a total membership 
of about three hundred. Also, through the generosity of Miss Helen Clay 
Frick, who provided for an annual “Karl F. Overholt Memorial Award” a few 
years ago, the branch society is conducting an historical essay contest among 
students in the senior high schools of Westmoreland and Fayette counties. Dr. 
John Wm. Oliver, head of the history department of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and a member of the executive committee of the branch society, is chair- 
man of the committee of judges, and the awards will be announced at the an- 
nual meeting of that society at Historical House, West Overton, in the latter 
part of June. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


To Mrs. Allen S. Davison of Edgewood the society is indebted for the gift 
of two bound volumes, originally the property of Caleb E. Wright of Wilkes- 
barre, relating to the Pennsylvania constitutional convention of 1872-73; one 
is a book of autographs of members of the convention, and the other an album 
of their portraits. Other recent gifts of Mrs. Davison include two editions of 
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Paull-lrwin: A Family Sketch (1915, 1936), published by her aunt, Elizg 
beth Maxwell Paull of Blairsville; a door from the razed James Kelly house 
Wilkinsburg, latterly owned by the donor’s father, John F. Miller; a numbg 
of Indian artifacts from the collections of the latter, including arrowheads 

a stone axe labelled “Braddock’s Field”; and some old-time homemade jacks 


straws. 

From Mrs. W. Henry Singer of Pittsburgh and her brother, Mr. Georg 
M. Morgan of Greenwich, Connecticut, descendants of Col. George Morgag 
the society has received a powderhorn embellished with symbolic representa 
tions of events of the French and Indian War, which came down from thei 
grandfather, Col. James B. Morgan; and a framed, supposedly original, hole 
graph letter of George Washington written at Mount Vernon on August 206 
1786. According to Max Savelle, Col. George Morgan’s biographer, this letteg 
was addressed to Thomas Hutchins, the geographer, whose executor was 


Morgan. 


Copies of two books written by her father, Capt. Charles W. Brown, havg 
been presented by Mrs. George L. Collord of Pittsburgh. They are My Ditiy 
Bag (Boston, 1925) and The Journal & Letters of Capt. Charles W. Bro 
1876-1884 (1935). 

Dr. Frank B. Edmundson of Pittsburgh has presented a considerable num 
ber of old newspapers, weeklies, magazines, pamphlets, pictures, and miscellany, 
including contemporary accounts of the deaths of Lincoln, Grant, and Me 
Kinley, of the election of Benjamin Harrison, of the succession of Roosevelff 
the First, and of events of the Civil and Spanish-American wars. 


Mr. E. P. and Miss S. R. Harnack of Pittsburgh, brother and sister, haw 
presented large framed oil portraits, done by Mr. Al. King of Pittsburgh, of 
their grandparents, James Taylor (1828-1888) and Martha Jane Tayla 
(1832-1897). James Taylor was a member of the last non-salaried poor board 
of Pittsburgh, a member of city council, and a two-term representative in th 


Pennsylvania General Assembly. 








